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Ihe  British  Columbia   Mountaineering  Club,  or,  as  it  was  orig- 
mally  called,  the  Vancouver   Mountaineering  Club,  came  into  formal 
tx.s.ence  on  Oct.  28th.  1907.     For  several  years  previously  a  number 
ot  enthusiasts  had  been  making  isolated  efforts  to  explore  the  mountain 
region  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Vancouver's  great  harbor.     As  they 
increased  and  became  aware  of  one  another's  efforts,  they  saw  the  impor- 
tance ot   forming  a  club  to  undertake  the  work  more  systematically. 
Kariy  ,n  October.   1907,  .Mr.  George  Jarrett,  after  consulting  a  num- 
ber ot  friends,  arranged  an  informal  meeting  at  which  Messrs    T    I 
rrorey,   H.  B.  Rowe,  W.   H.  Tassell,  and   F.   Lennox  were  present! 
A  public  meeting  was  then  called  for  Oct.  28th,  i-x  the  rooms  of  the 
I  ourist  Association.    A  committee  was  appointed  at  that  meeting,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Trorey.  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
These  were  adopted,  and  officers  elected,  at  a  general  meeting  held  on 
November  18th.     It  was  also  decided  that  members  joining  before  Dec. 
ilst,  1907,  were  to  rank  as  charter  members.     The  officers  for  the  first 
year  were  as  follows:     Pre.sident,   Mr.  J.   C.   Bishop;  vice-presidents. 
Miss  Laverock,  Mr.  G.  Edwards;  secretary,  Mr.  G.  Jarrett;  treasurer. 
Mr.  A.  a  King  .editor,  Mr.  J.  Porter,  B.E. ;  committee.  Miss  Mitchell, 
Messrs.  W.  T.  Dalton,  W.  N.  Lailey,  R.  M.  Mills.  A.  G.  Ross.  H    B 
Rowe,  R.  S.  Sherman,  D.L.S.,  W.  H.  Tas.sell,  J.  J.  Trorey.  and  W.' 
r.  Willet. 

,  u^  ^h^f  and  artistic  design  for  a  crest  was  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  Club  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Sherman.  It  is  the  one  which  has  been  in 
use  ever  since,  and  shows  the  best  known  and  most  climbed  peaks  near 
the  city:   The  Lions,  Crown,  Goat,  Dam  and  Grouse. 

^ofJ\^'''  """"^^  ""^"'"^  °*  '^'  ^^""^  "-^^  held  on  March  1st, 
19U8.  1  his  was  followed  by  an  illustrated  public  lecture  on  "Our 
Vlountains,     which  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  Porter,  B.E. 

Regular  excursions  were  undertaken  during  the  summer  of  that 
year.  A  number  of  smaller  parties  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  new  territory.  These  pioneer  trips  led  to  the  discovery  of 
routes  practicable  for  larger  parties.  The  name  of  .VI  r.  R  M  Mills 
deserves  special  prominence  in  this  connection  on  account  of  the  remark- 
able skill,  enterprise,  and  talent  for  leadership  he  displayed.  He  was 
director  of  excursions  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  society's  existence- 
and  the  rapid  extension  in  the  range  of  its  operations  is  mainly  due  to 
his  unerring  topographic  instinct  and  skill  in  woodcraft.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  the  Club  that,  before  he  was  compelled  bv  the  pressure  of 
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business  to  withdraw  from  active  duty,  he  had  trained  several  ot  the 
mcirbcrs  in  liis  methods,  ot  whom  the  most  conspicuous  are  Mr.  (Jray, 
the  present  excursion  director,  and  Mr.  F.  Perry,  a  disciple  of  Ihoreau 
in  his  indifference  to  bad  weather  and  his  love  of  the  woods. 

The  lirst  recorded  ascents  of  White  Mountain,  Seymour  Moun- 
tam,  and  Loch  Lomond  Head  were  made  on  these  pioneer  trips.  Dur 
mg  this  vcaM)n  the  Club  members  also  cut  a  new  trail  up  (irouse  Moun- 
tain. 

The  Club  pennant  was  formally  hoisted  on  Nov.  15th,  by  the 
president,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bishop,  at  the  Capilano  Hotel,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  mountains  which  the  society  was  to  do  so  much  to  make  known. 
A  silver  loving-cup  was  presented  on  that  occasion  to  Mrs.  D.  W.  Kells 
by  the  members. 

'llie  second  public  lecture  was  given  on  Dec.  2nd.  I'he  number 
of  photograpiis  in  the  possession  of  the  members  had  been  largely  added 
to ;  and  the  area  to  he  described  had  grown  so  extensive  that  the  work 
was  divided  up  between  Messrs.  J.  C.  liishop,  W.  H.  Tassell,  R.  M. 
Mills,  and  C  Chapman,  who  gave  the  addresses. 

Tiie  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  on  March  29th, 
1909.  The  name  was  changed  at  this  meeting  to  the  present  one.  The 
most  important  of  the  pioneering  trips  which  was  made  during  the  fol- 
lowing summer  was  that  of  Mr.  Bishop  and  Dr.  Bridgman  to  Mount 
Garibaldi.  It  had  been  ascended  for  the  first  time  two  years  before  by 
-Mf^srs.  J.  J.  Trorey,  A.  T.  Dalton,  VV.  T.  Dalton,  T.  Pattison,  Atwell 
D.  King  and  G.  B.  Warren. 

The  report  of  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Bridgman  led  the  Club  to 
arrange  for  a  summer  camp  there  in  the  following  year. 

The  members  had  begun  to  feel  the  necessity  for  a  club-house 
within  easy  reach  of  the  mountains  during  the  second  climbing  season. 
It  was  impracticable  to  arrange  for  any  winter  trips  which  involved 
sleeping  out  overnight.  A  site  of  f?ve  acres  was  therefore  secured  on 
Grouse  Mountair  in  January,  1910,  and  the  work  of  building  was  begun 
soon  afterwards.  I.  was  entirely  completed  by  the  members  in  their 
spare  time.  The  club-house  is  now  one  of  the  society's  best  assets,  hav- 
mg  proved  of  the  greatest  value  in  maintaining  the  interest  of  the  mem- 
bers and  increasing  their  numbers.  There  is  a  large  and  well-furnished 
living  room,  and  the  kitchen  department  receives  special  attention.  A 
separate  building  is  provided  for  the  lady  members. 

The  club-house  can  be  reached  from  the  ordinary  Grouse  Moun- 
tain trail,  a  special  trail  having  been  cut  to  connect  with  it.  The 
popular  and  very  picturesque  route  between  the  Canyon  V^ew  Hotel 
and  the  summit  of  Grouse,  which  passes  close  by  the  Club-house,  was 
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c-ut  by   Mr.   Larscn  in    1910.     No  one   interested   .n    local    chmbm^j 
can  aflford  to  m,ss  an  ascent  of  the  mountain  by  this  route. 

I  he  third  annual  meeting  was  hd<i  on  March  Jlst,  1910  Mr  J 
C.  H.shop  was  elected  honorary  president  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Brid.'man 
presulent      The  public  lecture  wa.s  given  on   March  23,  the  addresses 

i^rr.  p'rrr  ""■  ■'■  ^'    "'''"'•  "■  ^-  ^"'■■"^'  ^-  ^-   """^>- 

The  formal  opening  of  the  club-hou.se  took  place  on  Feb    II    1911 
1  he  ceremony   was  performed   by  the   honorary   president,    Mr  '  J    c' 
B.shop.      A   very   successful   dramatic   performance   was   given    in  "the 
eyenmg.  for  which  the  piece  was  written  by  Messrs.  F.  Smith  and  C 
L,napman. 

The  fourth  annual  meetmg  was  held  on  March  20th  1911  The 
summer  camp  was  located  in  the  same  district  as  before.  Several  new 
peaks  were  climbed. 

Two  new  sections  o.  the  Club,  the  Botanical  and  the  Geological, 
were  formed  at  a  general  meeting  on  Nov.  20th,  1911.  The  sections 
held  frequent  meetings  for  study  during  the  ensuing  winter  months,  the 
botamcal  classes  bemg  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  Davidson.  F.  L.  S.  Provin- 
cal  Kotan.st,  who  entered  most  cordially  into  the  whole  scheme. 
v.r  TO  ^^'^  ^"""''^  meeting  was  held  on  March  25th,  1912,  when  Mr 
VV.  J  Gray  was  elected  president.  At  this  meeting  the  by-laws  were 
revised,  and  an  Entomologies!  section  formed. 

xn  'P"  ■''"''"'"'  ''"^''''  '"""'"  ^»'  given  on  April  12th,  in  which 
Mr.  D.  Connor  gave  the  address  on  the  Gar,  ...Idi  region,  Mr  Chap- 
man takmg  the  nearer  mountains. 

The  summer  camp  of  this  season  occupied  a  more  northerly  position 
than  the  previous  ones.  Much  useful  work  was  done  by  the  new  scientific 
^ecfons,  and  Mr.  Gray  carried  on  plane-table  an<l  photographic  work 
tor  the  map  of  the  district. 

Mr  C  J.  Heanev,  B.C.L.S.,  who  had  been  making  very  careful 
studies  of  the  southern  group  of  mountains  for  some  years,  con  nieted  a 
P  ane-table  survey  of  them  during  this  summer.  It  is  with  much 
pleasure  that  we  publish  the  important  contribution  of  Mr.  Heaney  to 
fhr  topography  of  a  district  which  was  all  but  unopened  at  a  very  recent 
lonA  "  '"'"'^'''■"g  f°  r^«"  the  fact  that,  even  as  late  as  the  year 
906,  an  ascent  of  Mount  Crown  was  looked  upon  by  most  people  as  a 
fask  of  great  difficulty.  The  first  observation  of  camp  fires  on  that 
mountam.  which  was  made  from  the  city  of  Vancouver,  was  given  a 
Teri  prominent  p.o=it;on  in  the  press. 

It  is  only  right  that  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  C.  Jarrett  m  connection  with  the  Club.    He  occupied  the  responsible 
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position  of  Secrftai>  'rrea>urt'r  during  the  first  five  year*  of  the  Society's 
fxistcniT  and  condiKtcd  it>  affairs  with  a  hu-iint's;.  ability  and  tact  which 
led  to  urnrral  rfi;rft  on  his  v\ithdrawal  from  the  office. 

Two  of  till'  ladv  mcinlifrs,  .^Ii^s  Fowler  and  Miss  VVickwire,  have 
hcen  Kiristaiit  in  attcndami'  and  /calou-  in  tlie  work  ut  the  Club  troin 
the  first.  I  lu-  prtscncf  ut  these  two  ladies  in  the  group  of  self-sacrificing 
toilers  on  wiumi  the  ihitt  Imrden  aKva>>.  tails  has  greatU  simplified  the 
problem  ol  adiiiinlstratinn. 

I'lie  ladii's  had  a  vers  important  diit\  to  perform  in  looking  after 
the  comfort  of  the  builders  diirinjr  the  erection  of  the  club-house. 
Amongst  tbc-.f  .irdent  worker-,  none  were  more  prominent  than  Miss 
Hanatiii  anil  Mis>  De  Heck.  These  two  ladies  and  .Miss  Fowler  have 
taken  part  in  nearly  all  the  arduous  climbs  of  the  district. 

The  strongest  personal  influence,  which  has  sinoothed  the  path  of 
administration  in  the  Club  is  that  of  .Mr.  J.  (.'.  Kishop.  A  true  lover  of 
the  mountains,  he  has  lent  the  prestige  of  his  name  and  the  dignity 
of  his  presctae  to  the  meetings;  while  lit"  has  brought  the  tact  and 
charm  of  his  kin<llv  nature  to  bear  on  the  task  of  making  the  e.xcursions 
a  success.  There  is  no  one  whose  services  to  the  Club  are  more  highly 
valued  than  his. 

The  Club  is  grea'l>  indebted  to  its  first  Vice- President,  .Mr.  CJeorge 
F.dwards,  for  his  indispensable  aid  in  connection  with  the  public  lectures. 
I'he  numerous  photographs  taken  hv  the  members  have  been  utilised  in 
the  preparation  of  ,i  full  set  of  lantern  slides  numbering  over  .''•'•,  most 
of  which  were  made  b\  Mr.  Fdwards,  whose  fine  lantern  lias  been 
con-;intly  made  use  of  for  their  display. 

The  present  is  the  first  extended  official  publication  of  the  Club. 
Many  of  the  important  excursions  have  been  described  unofficially  in 
the  local  newspapers.  Some  of  these  notices  were  written  b\  Mr. 
J.  Porter,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Darling.  The  later  ones  were 
almost  entirely  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Chapman.  Mis  ready  pen  did  much, 
in  conjunction  with  the  illustrated  lectures,  to  foster  public  interest  in 
Vancouver's  scenic  heritage — a  heritage  unsurpassed  and  probably 
unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  large  city  in  the  world.  The  task  of 
makinc  these  mountains  known  has  been  a  heavv  one.  Unstinted  toil  and 
unflagging  preseverance  have  been  called  for;  and  the  financial  demands 
on  the  meiribers  have  been  heavy.  With  absolutely  no  aid  from  govern- 
ment or  any  outside  quarter,  they  have  carried  on  a  work  of  great 
i-»ijnii..  tr*ir\.i^-f-aric*»  iri^tr\  \ fir  tci  vesT  fiodin^  their  rewafo  m  the  doinff 
of  it. 
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I  Ihf  Kriii>l.  l',,lumhia  Mouma.l,ccr.I,^;  Club  ha,  «a„„„ed  tlic  rtKJ.Mi  iiortb 
v.uth  an.)  easl  of  t;arihaldi.  having  l,el,|  |„  ,hr„  ,u„,^„  ,.,,„,„  ,h„e.  A  few 
hours  in  the  sleaii.er,  and  a  fe»  more  i..  an  aut.,.  will  ,.»„,  („  ,urti.ieri.  for  ibe 
rrip    friim    Vatiiouvcr 

Chr  main  ,u,rp.>,r  ot  the  (.)II„vv,„k  paper  is  m  wivr  v.rne  uica  .d  (;arib*ld, 
.vith  It,  ular.en.  and  >n,.«rteUN  and  the  neiRhborinK  summits  I  have  thrown 
my  icmarks  i..t..  a  fnrm  a  liiilf  different  from  that  »f  the  other  articlet.  K... 
this  I  hope  to  h.ive  the  indulKeme  ol  m\    readers— [.  ('    HI 


H  flomancr  of  the  dXonnlmm 

Hv  j.  e'.  HisHoi' 
Hon.  I'lisidcnt,  Hritish  Columbia  .Vlountainet-rini;  Cluh. 
I  hf  carl)  hours  ot  a  suinmi-r  inorninn  touiul  Jack  LaiiKfon  aiid 
his  pony  IcaviiiK  their  hoim-  in  rhi-  Sqiiainish  Vallf>.  He  was  about  f. 
niakf  the  first  trip  of  the  season  to  his  cabin  amon^  the  toor-hills  ,,f 
(Jaribahli.  hv  vvav  ot  Rouiitl  Mountain  and  fhe  VlanKiuam  trail.  While 
obtaining  supplies  at  Bracken.lale,  he  rea-ived  a  letter,  which  proved  v> 
Ix-  of  prime  importance.  Jack's  nature  was  not  unlike  a  mountam 
stream.  He  never  laKKed.  bur  had  to  keep  movinp  like  the  waters  of 
the  stream:  and,  like  the  stream  plunjiinn  over  a  rock,  his  mind  at  once 
pluHKed  into  the  pos.sibilities  which  the  letter  opened  up. 

The  first  mile  out  of  Brackendalc  is  rather  steep.     A  packer  looks 
rtrst  to  the  set  of  his  pack  and  the  comfort  ot  lii>  four-f(x)red   friend 
on  whom  so  mucii  depends,      Ihe  attention  which  Jack  had  to  Kivf  t<> 
these  tiiinsrs  confused   his  thoughts  about  the  letter;  so  he  decided   to 
dismiss  the  subject  till  he  reached  his  cabin. 

For  several  >ears,  he  and  two  friends  had  spent  their  si-mmer  holi 
da>.  in  the  (",aribaidi  region.  He  had  built  a  cabin  there,  to  which  he 
was  nov,  on  his  way,  in  order  to  prepare  for  a  visit  from  the  Wards 
and  their  si-ter. 

The  lower  portion  ot  the  trail  led  over  Round  .Mountain.  The 
sjreat  timber  had  been  remo\ed  from  the  lower  slopes;  but  some  fine 
trees  still  remained,  'I'rud^inR  alon^  the  trail,  his  mind  constantly  re- 
verted to  the  letter  in  his  sliirt  pocket.  But  he  loved  the  trail  he  knew 
so  well,  and  determined  to  enjoy  its  beauties  undisturbed  bv  matters 
which  would  need  his  undivided  attention. 

It  was  mid-day  before  he  and  his  pony  emerged  from  the  tall  tim- 
ber. They  found  themselves  on  a  small  plateau  covered  with  stijntfd 
trees,  thick  grass,  and  moss,  with  black,  silent  pools.  Masses  of  snow 
stdl  showed  here  and  there  on  the  northern  mountain  slopes. 
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Thr  «lr\  warm  h.ink  ot  onr  -)l  tlie  creeks  invited  him  to  rest  and 
lunch.  A  packer  conimiiiih  Iom-n  Imt  little  tune  at  midday.  Jack 
i-ould  nut,  lumevcr,  r^^i^t  thi-  Mihile  Inliuence  of  the  mountain  spring 
time,  or  torcjio  the  <ni<)>mint  ol  the  ;dl  iM-rvadint;  tra^riuue  with  which 
the  atmosphere  was  charged. 

'I"he  swift  passing  ot  a  ileer  startled  »he  pony  into  actir)n,  which 
hroiiKht  Jack  to  hiniM-lf.  He  ijuickK  set  pack  and  wa>  ot^  a^;aln.  As 
he  passed  midir  Lookout  Mountain,  one  ot  the  peaks  of  Round  Moun- 
tain Kidi:e,  he  saw  ( iaribaldi  lowering'  over  the  lesser  heights.  The 
trail  curved  like  ,i  well-drawn  liow  .icross  the  snow  and  the  flanks  ot 
the  riil^e.  To  the  left  w ere  trrcat  meadows  sloping  to  the  west ;  and 
a  hundreil  streams  drained  them  to  the  Little  Mamquam.  Columnar 
Moimtair.  showed  just  acro^^  the  meadows;  and  now  Jack  was  l(K)kinK 
at  the  hrown  spot  on  the  fiijjh  i^recn  slope  where  his  cabin  stood.  Away 
to  the  rii;ht  were  Mud  River  and  its  well-wooded  valU-  Still  farther 
off  were  the  rock-clififs  of  Ma  nquam.  rising  above  its  broad  snow-fieids 
and  (glaciers. 

The  trail  nr)w  led  into  (Jreen  Valley,  aiiil,  making  .1  sharp  turn  to 
the  east,  brought  Shadow  Lakes  into  view.  These  two  rock-basins, 
though  not  large,  were  beautifully  situated.  They  were  fringed  with 
trees  on  the  ea-r  and  west;  wliile  the  norMi  was  open,  and  mirrored  the 
forms  of  Lava  .Mountain  and  (jaribaldi.  .After  crossing  the  valley, 
Jack  made  a  turn  to  the  \\est  which  completed  the  bow  of  the  trail,  up 
a  steep  slope  which  led  to  the  door  of  his  mountain  home. 

He  swung  the  pack  off  his  pony  and  rubbed  it  down  vigorously 
with  a  bunch  ot  dry  gr.ass.  The  animal  needed  no  hobbling;  it  would 
iT)me  at  his  call,  in  a  few  minutes  fires  were  burning  on  hearth  and  .t\ 
stove,  and  the  contents  of  the  pack  were  all  in  place.  He  then  attended 
to  his  ov*n  wants  and  sat  down  at  the  door  to  study  bis  letter.  It  was 
a  bulky  epistle,  hearing  the  post-mark  of  "Victoria,  B.  C,"  and  en- 
closing the  official  sanction  ot  his  most  cherished  scheme. 

It  was  not  strange  that  he  forgot  tor  a  while  the  glory  ot  the  July 
sunset  as  he  gazed  into  space,  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  the  future.  The 
letter  ran  thus: — 

"Dear  Lanitoti,-  Your  commission  :ls  Chief  Ranger  of  the  Gari- 
baldi Reserve  and  Park,  which  I  enclose,  will  be  satisfactory  to  vou,  I 
hope.  The  authorities  recognize  that  you  are  the  man  for  the  position. 
Youi  steady  hammering  at  the  subject,  and  the  collection  of  photographs 
and  sketch  maps,  which  you  placed  in  my  bands  last  November,  have 
convinced  them  of  the  importance  ot  your  suggestions,  and  led  to  their 
giving  you  wh-r  you  have  so  long  striven  for. 
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"The  enclosed  map,  which  has  been  prepared  from  your  notes  and 
^ketches,  covers  almost  the  same  ground  as  you  suggested.  The  boun- 
ilary  of  the  Reserve  takes  in  part  of  Round  Mountain,  that  section  of 
the  Mud  River  Valley  which  you  propose  for  a  game  preserve,  the 
whole  of  Garibildi  and  Mount  Mamquam,  and  all  those  picturesque 
';uinmits  which  surround  (laribaldi  Lake.  The  finest  part  of  the  district 
Is  thus  secured  against  encroachment. 

"I  understand  you  are  about  to  return  to  the  (jaribaldi  region. 
Will  \<)ii  have  a  ponv  trail  made  to  the  Lake  if  possible?  I  wish  to 
-,ee  these  wonders  for  myself :  but  I  must  await  the  trail  for  1  am  not 
a  mountaineer. 

"You  will  doubtlc>s  submit  some  plans  for  turthcr  work.  We  can 
go  over  the-e  together  before  drawing  up  a  general  scheme.  I  wish  you 
every  •success. 

"Yours  sincerely. 


10  lack  this  letter  carried  with  it  many  possibilities,  of  which  in- 
dreamed  on  that  summer  evening.  These  dreams  were  not  all  of  park 
improvements.  He  had  first  to  build  an  annex  to  his  cabin.  The  cabin 
was  convenient  and  comfortable,  though  made  out  of  rough  materials. 
H'.it  the  annex  had  to  be  fit  for  the  occupation  of  a  queen. 

The  glory  ot  the  sunset  broke  suddenly  upon  him.  Prismatic  col- 
ors played  on  the  gray  mists  above  and  turned  the  mountain  ops  to 
burnished  gold,  while  the  valley  was  flooded  with  rosy  light.  The 
picture  held  his  gaze  tor  so  long  that  he  seemed  to  lose  his  own  identity. 
"No  wonder,"  he  thought,  "that  early  man  bent  knee  and  head  in  wor- 
•^hip  of  the  sun."  The  ciiill  of  evening  brought  him  back  to  earth.  He 
re-entereil  the  cabin,  lighted  his  candle,  and  prepared  tor  a  good  night's 

rest. 

*  •  »  «  • 

The  morning  mists  lay  thick  over  valle>  and  meadow  when  Jack 
opened  his  cabin  <l<)or.  He  lost  no  time  in  geeting  to  work  on  the 
annex. 

Its  walls  were  built  of  flat  slabs  from  the  neighboring  slopes,  which 
were  bedded  in  cut  sods.  His  skill  in  woodcraft  enabled  him  to  make 
stools  and  chairs  from  gnarled  tree-growths.  But  he  did  not  stop  there. 
He  transplanted  shrubs,  heather  and  wild  flowers  to  cover  the  traces 
of  recent  building;  and  the  result  was  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity  and 
fitness.  It  took  just  three  days  to  complete.  It  was  sheltered  on  the 
riurih  b>  iiic  south-east  .--pur  of  Columnar  Muuntain.  The  front  looked 
southwards,  over  Green  V'allev  and  the  broad  meadows.     On  the  east 
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was  Mamquam,  from  which  the  ranjri-  i)t  praks  lontinucd  >outhwaicl!> 
as  far  as  Inilian  Ri\cr.     On  the  west  ,i  tull  view  vvas  obtained  of  the 
trail  ;us  it  swept  around  trom  lookout  Mountain.     It  was  a  tjrand  pano 
rama.     Meadows,  streams,  trees  that  told  ot  winter  storms,  snowfields, 
ice-tails  and  towerinf;  peak-,  were  all  in  si^ht  troni  Jack's  cabin  door. 

F,ver\rhinL'  uas  now  ready  tor  liis  j;uests,  and  the  time  tor  their 
.irrival  drew  near,  ile  pointed  his  iila'-s  at  the  lower  end  ot  the  long 
curvintr  trail.  ^  es.  there  the\  were,  crossing;  the  snow  on  tiiis  -ide  of 
Lookout  .Mountain.  ( ieortre  was  leadin^j,;  next  came  the  two  pack 
p<inies,  followed  b\  Jean  and  Billy.  But  his  eager  interest  in  his  visi- 
tors ilid  nor  make  him  overlook  the  sijins  of  a  rainstorm  approachinij 
trom  the  southeast.  He  caught  up  his  camera  and  hurried  down  the 
trail  as  it  suept  aroun<l  from  Lookout  Mountain.  It  was  a  grand  pano- 
upper  Shadou  l,ake  tor  a  picture  when  the  party  should  reach  it.  Farther 
on  he  met  Iiin  old  and  tried  friends  with  the  warmest  of  (jreetinps.  Jean 
was  tull  lit  delijjbted  exclamations  at  the  things  she  had  seen  on  tha 
wa>.  "And.  oil.  Jack."  she  added,  "1  want  to  know  everything  about 
\oiir  (laribaUii  1  am  so  glad  mother  let  me  come:  for  now  I  am  to 
see  it  in  all  its  wild  grandeur!" 

Jack  pointed  to  the  storm-clouds.  But  the\  held  off  until  he  had 
got  his  picture  at  the  lakes.  While  descending  into  (ireen  Valley,  the 
rain  came  down.  The  storm  passed  quicklv  on  its  wa>  to  Mamquam, 
leaving  the  landscape  fairer  than  before. 

Jean  was  delighted  with  Jack's  mountain  home.  He  showed  her 
into  the  annex.  A  roaring  fire  greeted  her  on  her  return  to  the  livinp- 
loom  after  changing  her  climbing  dress.  .A--  she  stood  in  front  of  it, 
she  asked.  ".And  did  you  realh  build  that  beautiful  room  in  three  days?" 
IVesentls  she  added.  "Billv  and  1  will  ._ret  dipper  while  vou  bo\s  attend 
to  the  ponies." 

I'he  evening  passed  merrilv  in  tro'U  ot  the  fire.  Tliev  told  ot  their 
adventure-  on  the  trail,  and  ttieir  troubles  with  a  new  pony  that  tried 
to  stampede.  Then  came  Jack'-  letter  and  the  park  scheme,  on  which 
the  criiicisr.  s  ot  George  Ward  were  sound  and  practical.  Soon  after 
wards  the  tresh  \oiing  voices  were  heard  in  familiar  songs,  Billy  at - 
companving  on  his  violin.      Ilien  liiev   all  said  "good-night." 

It  seemed  but  a  few  minutes  later  when  Billy  veiled  "(lood-morn 
ingi"      It  was  gloiious  out  of  doors.     Showers  during  the  night   had 
freshened  tiie  colors  i4  the  landscape,  and  clothed  the  vallev  in  bloor.  . 

The  (ir-t  task  was  the  building  ot  a  bath-room  over  a  ih)oI  a  little 
lx-!ow  the  cabin.  Jean  wa-s  greatlv  interested  when  she  heard  that  there 
was  to  be  a  fireplace  in  it. 
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A  trip  up  Lava  Mountain  wa>  arranged,  -<>  iliat  Jean  miii'iK  be 
-hovvn  the  greater  features  of  (jaribaldi.  Tlu'\  had  an  early  lunch, 
after  which  they  started  northwards,  and  defended  into  Rock  Valley. 
Piles  of  debris  covered  the  slopes  mi  the  left ;  and  broad  scars  on  the 
Hanks  of  Columnar  Peak  showed  where  ail  this  materi;il  had  come  from. 
Tlu-  murmur  of  water  under  the  atones  came  pleasantU  to  their  ears. 
In  front  of  them  lay  a  wide  snow-slope.  They  crossed  i',  and  Rained 
the  crest.  From  that  the\  looked  over  into  another  world.  Behind 
tliem  were  forest  and  meadow,  in  all  the  beauty  of  life  and  (growth. 
Before  them  were  the  ^reat  silent  snow-fields.  The  niant  form  of  ( jari 
haldi  rose  izrim  and  clear  against  a  background  of  blue  sk\. 

Jack  led  the  parte  eastward  along  a  steep  slope.  Now  on  miow, 
now  on  rock,  they  passed  the  li.ie  of  Lava  Huttes.  which  stood  out  from 
the  northern  slope  of  Lava  Peak  as  a  group  of  pinnacles,  whose  grotesque 
forms  contrasted  with  the  regular  outline  of  Columnar  Mountain. 
When  they  had  gained  the  top  of  the  snow\  dome  of  Lava  Peak,  :ie 
was  able  to  point  out  the  course  for  tomorrow,  which  was  to  lead  them 
ro  the  northern  summit  of  Garibaldi. 

As  thev  worked  rr  nd  to  the  south-cast  they  came  to  a  gap  in  the 
rugged  crest-line  ot  the  Buttes,  where  another  transformation  scene 
awaited  them.  It  wa.s  a  more  extensive  view  than  that  from  the  cabin. 
Here  a  knife-edged  spur  of  rock  ran  out  from  the  ridge.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  below  them  was  the  upper  end  of  Green  Valley,  smiling  in  the 
sunlight ;  while  the  muffled  roar  of  Mud  River  came  faintly  through  a 
^till  greater  depth  of  air.  The  strain  of  the  climb  and  the  sudden 
change  of  view  caused  Jean  to  turn  giddv.  She  trembled  and  clutched 
at  [ack'>  arm.  He  guided  her  to  a  flat  rock  on  which  she  couli^  sit. 
Her  brothers  climbed  out  on  the  knife-edge  to  enjoy  the  sensation.  As 
fhey  crawled  back,  George  called  out.  "Why,  Jean,  when  the  Mamquam 
road  is  built  you  will  be  leaving  X'ancouvtr  in  th-  morning  to  see  the 
Mmset  from  this  spot!" 

Jack  noticed  that  her  eyes  were  closed.  He  ;ls1  ed  her  what  she 
W.H.S  thinking  of.  "So  long  as  I  live.  Jack,"  she  replied,  "I  shall  call 
to  mind  what  I  see  today.  I  have  been  looking  first  at  the  living;  pic- 
ture," she  went  on,  "and  then  closing  my  eyes  and  developing  it  m  the 
(lark.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  anything  indistinct  about  that  picture 
in  my  memory.  And  to  think  that  all  this  grander.r  lies  so  near  the 
valley." 

They  made  their  w,tv  down  hv  the  south-western  slopes  and  reached 
the  cabin  at  three  o'clock.  Billy  prepared  tea  and  toast:  after  which 
thev  descended  into  Green  Valley,  and  crossed  a  rolling  meadow  which 
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sloped,  warm  an.l  bu-U,  ,„  ,atf  the  .,in.  A  new  vvotulrr  met  Jean; 
for  It  uns  sprin-timc  here,  an.l  sreat  masses  ot  the  sprinf,'  anemotie  in 
bud  and  bloom  were  in  full  possession.  On  the  knoll  above  the  flowe- 
had  run  its  courM'  to  ripened  seed;  but  lower  down,  foilowinj;  up  the 
reeedin-  snow,  it  uas  in  the  act  ot  an,wering  the  summons  ot"the  sun. 
.Fact  promiseil  a  L'riMter  variety    in  two  or  three  weeks. 

(K-or-e  an.l  Millie  now  pushed  on  in  advance,  Jean  calli.i;,'  out  to 
them  that  .he  wm>  hunu'rv  and  expected  a  t'ood  supper.  Windins;  "P 
(Jreen  \  ;dle.v,  >lie  and  Jack  stopped  many  time,  to  pick  temptin;:  blooms 
whde  he  Lrave  lur  an  occasional  lift  over  broken  «round.  The  two 
grew  unmindful  ot  ;i!l  hut  the  -ladness  within,  'l-hev  talke.l  as  they 
had  done  tor  Near.,  inokin-  into  each  other's  eu-s.  in  which  nothin-  bur 
frankness  anii  truth  appeared. 

"We  have  been  <,ur  but  a  few  hours.  Jack,"  she  beuan,  "but  it 
s<Tms  imposMble  that  I  can  have  seen  s,,  much  in  s„  short  a  time.  VViiile 
looking  down  from  that  bei-lit.  I  felt  as  if  |  had  travelled  out  over  the 
ice  and  snow.  Ple.-ise  .ion't  lau^h  at  me.  Jack."  she  continued,  "but  I 
should  l,ke  to  v^  rite  a  .torv  ot  what  I  have  seen  since  I  left  the  valley  " 
"And  WH„  title  would  be:^"  "Ves,  Jack,  'A  Romance  ot  the  Moun- 
tains  ,     -lie  replied. 

Thev  uere  passin.2  throu-b  a  belr  ot  open  ^.-round  dotted  ,virh 
l^ulders.  on  one  of  which  the>  sat  down.  Inokin-  over  the  mea.lows. 
J.-uk  fnnk  her  hand  and  asked.  "Am  I  to  be  in  ^ouv  'Romance  of  rk- 
.Mount::;n-,'  lean:"  We  h.ave  drifted  alon<:  to  this  trom  so  many  >ear 
past  that  I  ,l„  not  remember  when  we  be^an.  \'o;,  know,  Jean,  (bar 
1  U,^v  u,n-.  and  I  need  ^„u  s„  much  now.  Am  I  to  be  in  vour  Ro- 
mance.^" Her  color  deepened.  He  cauizbt  up  the  other  hand;  and  as 
he  turned  her  ;,-ice  towards  him  she  looke,'  up,  and  answered,  "t'es.  Jack, 
m  m\  Rdmaii      tbroutrb  life." 

rhe\  reached  rlie  cabin  lit:bt-hearte,l  ;  but  thev  left  their  Howers 
behind.  HilK  had  set  a  bij:  vase  in  the  centre  ot  the  table  to  receive 
them.  •This  i.  .lecoration  ni^ht,"  he  said:  '.sometbiiiK  tor  vou  to  re- 
memJHr,  Sis."  Thev  had  to  hasten  from  the  room  to  hide  their  blushes. 
As  Jack  went  off  to  split  tlie  kindling'  wood,  he  whistled  a  few  bars  oi' 
"Awa>  Down  in  Duie"  to  prove  that  '  •■  was  thinkini;  ot  nothing  ia 
particular. 

Sue  h  a  supper,  and  such  an  evening!  But  George  and  Billy  furnished 
most  of  the  merriment.  Jean  and  Jack  were  rather  quiet.  Their  sweet 
iittie  secret  would  be  all  their  own  tor  a  time.  At  last  the  party  got  up 
to  prepare  for  the  long  trip  of  next  day.      Everything  was  laid  out  in 
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order  on  the  m.Ic  rablc  ;  an.l  Billy  remarked,  'Farly  to  bed.  for  early  w.' 


rise. 


Hilly  awoke,  and  considerately  K'ave  the  others  a  grace  of  half  aa 
tu,„r  while  he  u-ot  breakfast.      He  believed  in  the     mountain     maxim. 
Never  hurrv   in  the  mornin-."     At  last  they  were  ready  to  start. 

Tile  dawn  showed  the  mists  coverinR  (Jrecn  \'alle\  and  tl  e  lower 
slopes.  The  course  l,-,v  northwards  over  the  ridge  thev  had  climiie.l  ye»- 
rer.la>.  They  .lescen.led  to  a  wide  snowfleld,  over  which  towered  the 
f.ava  Huttes,  whose  dark  and  rufrged  forms  stood  out  against  the  sky. 

They  passe.l  a  snu-d!  lake  of  blue-green  water,  set  like  a  gem  in  the 
pure  uhlte  of  the  snou .  The  sun  was  now  breaking  through  the  mists; 
so  ihe  blue  glasses  and  veils  were  adjusted. 

riie  party  had  to  make  its  wa\  up  a  steep  slope  of  ice,  which 
brought  the  sturdy  a.xes  into  play.  The  rising  sun  was  chasing  the 
vapours  away,  and  disclosing  a  far-extended  and  ever-clianging  pictur;- 
ot  forest  and  river-valley  to  the  south-west,  thousands  of  feet  below. 
I  hey  reached  Diamond  Head,  and  saw  Garibaldi  immediately  u,  the 
noiih.  a  sharp  arete  connecting  the  two.  Ti,e  western  ^lope  from  the 
ar,:.-  was  composed  of  loose  volcanic  ash  and  boulders  in  a  state  ot  con- 
-tanr  slide;  while  the  eastern  slope  of  snow  reached  upwards  almost  to 
i!h-  n.irrow  crest.  They  way  to  (iaribaldi  lay  across  the  snow.  They 
di-.rnc!ed  until  they  reached  a  small  blutif  which  rose  a!..,ve  the  eastern 
-lype.  A  well-marked  snow  cornice  ran  all  along  the  top  of  the  bluff. 
1  .<  '.'e  able,  however,  to  break  a  hole  through  it  at  one  place, 
tl.r.mn-h  -.vhich  Jack  lowered  the  others  by  means  of  the  rope.  They 
-tou.l  aside  to  leave  a  clear  space  where  he  could  land  on  the  loose  ash. 
He  made  the  drop  without  difficultv  ;  and  the  party,  turning  north- 
wards, ascended  the  snow-slope  diagonall-. . 

They  had  travelL-d  more  than  a  mile  in  this  way,  when  they  were 
confronted  with  a  steep  pitch  of  loose  material,  running  out  to  the  east- 
Aard  from  the  main  mass  of  Cjaribaldi.  Here  they  had  to  use  the  rope. 
A  wide  snow-field  opened  to  their  view  as  they  reached  the  top.  On  the 
left  was  the  dark  forbidding  east  wall  of  Garibaldi.  Nothing  else  v^, 
ro  be  seen.  A  solemn  stillness  invested  the  place  as  they  wound  among 
'  rev  asses  and  over  a  snow  bridge.  The  view  broadened  out  again  as 
rliey  came  in  sight  of  a  well-marked  bergschrund,  where  a  change  in  the 
•^l"Pt  of  the  mountain  side  maintained  a  great  crack  in  the  ice,  which 
MS  weathpred  tn  a  fluted  and  bjoktn  wall. 

At  last  they  reached  a  projecting  spur,  where  an  ice-fall  was  giving 
rise  to  wonderful  forms.    T'lis  was  the  end  of  their  climb.     Shadows  of 
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floating  tlou(i>  win  pla>in^'  nvtr  thr  landscape  ot  ice  ami  roct,  «>n  which 
was  thrown  thi-  izinantic  >hail()W  of  the  mountain,  jack  swept  his  hand 
over  the  untorm'tta!>!i-  picture  with  a  dramatic  Hourish.  "The  North 
(Jarihaldi  Park,"  ht  siul.  He  then  pointed  out  to  Jean  the  leading  fea 
tures  of  the  p;irk. 

1  he  irrcL'iilai  uutlinc  ul  (iaribaldi  Lake  >hi)\\ed  tour  thousand  teet 
behiw  them,  nearh  tour  mih's  away.  Far  to  the  lelt  was  Warren  slacicr, 
the  largest  ot  tlie  croup,  lo  the  east  ot  the  lake  were  Sentmel  Ridge  and 
(Jlacier.  ami  tin  Spliin\  -now-(ield  and  its  glacier;  while  on  the  north 
w.is  niack  I'usk  Ridire  overshadowing  its  meadows,  the  latter  wide 
enough  to  atiford  camping-ground  tor  an  arni\. 

(leorge  and  Jack  were  discussing  the  route  ot  the  trail  to  the  lake. 
«hen  Jack's  sensitive  ear  caught  a  warning  murmur  troni  the  south-east. 
He  at  once  gave  the  word  to  return.  Jean  reluctantU  turned  her  gaze 
from  the  smiling  v.illev  and  lakes  back  to  the  chilly  snow-lield  over  which 
they  had  come.  But  she  remembered  the  green  rtelds  and  snug  cabin  be- 
low, and  rose  lightly. 

Jack  was  too  much  a  master  ot  the  art  ot  walking  to  start  the  party 
ofF  hurriedly,  lliev  began  the  descent  with  caution,  making  only  safe 
glissades.  Soon,  however,  they  warmed  up,  and  were  doing  quick  time 
as  thev  Heu  over  the  snow,  with  Jack  well  in  the  lead  to  choose  the  way 
among  the  crevas.ses.  When  thev  came  again  to  the  eastern  spur,  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  stop  and  point  out  the  beauty  of  "the 
hnest  glacier  in  flie  I'ark."  whose  broad  form  extended  for  seven  miles 
lo  the  southward.  At  the  toot  of  the  slope  they  found  themselves  on  a 
"drv  glacier."  where  new  conilitions  were  evident.  They  did  not  at 
tempt  to  return  b\  the  snow  cornice;  for  Jack  decided  to  follow  a  safer 
course  down  .Mud  River  (ilacier.  'I'he  long  hours  of  sunshine  had 
created  ati  icv  stream,  which  came  down  in  merry  splash  on  their  left. 
Suddenly  .i  -trange  noise  made  Jean  look  up.  "That,"  said  Jack,  "is 
the  gulp  ot  the  moulin,  where  the  surface  water  is  rushing  into  a  sink- 
hole, and  carrying  air  with  it,  which  gurgles  back  again.  Bend  low  and 
listen."  She  did  so,  and  cried,  "Why,  Jack,  it  seems  alive."  "Yes,"  he 
replied  :     a  drv  glacier  is  a  stransje  thing." 

I'hcv  re-umed  their  descent  towards  .Mud  River  with  a  winding 
moraine  ridge  of  stones  and  earth  on  their  right.  As  they  ncared  Lava 
Mountain  they  made  tor  the  ea,stern  rock-slide,  which  they  ascended 
oblicjuely.  Th.-y  stopped  to  rest:  but  the  eyes  of  George  and  Jack  wert 
on  the  while  uiisi  In  the  Mud  Rivrr  Valley,  and  thty  could  sec  it  cr""" 
ing  upwards.  They  were  more  than  two  miles  from  the  cabin,  whicl: 
lav  on  the  other  -ide  of  Lava  Mountain  :  and  the  way  was  crossed  by 
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torrrnr  Jravk*  an<l  roik  sli.lr-,      Ihr  mist  would  br  upon  thrm  iii  a  tl•v^ 
minutrs.    Jack  ruplaiiicci  thfir  situation  to  Jran.     "Well,  b<  v       she  <iaiil 

'I  atti  Koinir  to  srr  anotlii-r  phase  ot  the  mounta;   s.  hut   I  am  safe  with 
»ou.  " 

Down  the\  m  ramlijf.i  m  haslr.  tiiroui;h  sno«  banks.  ooz\  >;rounil. 
•irul  tanuled  >rriHVtlis,  tin-  white  streamers  swiriinj:  around  them.  As  thcv 
reached  a  narrow  valley.  Jack  phl^^ed  ahead  to  sioii..  jiuidin^;  them  wit'i 
his  voice.  The  one  thini:  he  feared  was  the  treacherous  crust  of  snow 
^bove  the  hidden  streams  in  tlie  vallev.     Hut  liiev  ^ot  across  in  safetT. 

The  mist  was  thick  when  rhe\  trot  to  Rock  Valley.  (Jeor^e  ami 
Jack  siouted  in  opposite  directions,  while  the  others  stoo<l  still..  At  I  ist 
Jack  called  out,  "The  rid^'e!"  In  a  tew  minutes  the>  were  safe  inside 
the  stout  walls  oi  the  cabin.  Hut  the  sfain  had  been  great ;  and  |ean 
iollapsed  as  soon  as  it  was  removed.  ,\  blazing'  fire  and  a  cup  of  tea 
soon  brounhf  back  her  color.  'I"he\  were  all  uiad,  however,  to  try  Jack's 
prescription  ot  hot  water  and  clean  clothes. 

As  tlicy  sat  at  supper  amid  the  brightness  and  comfort  of  the  cabin, 
they    talked  with  animation  of    the    day's    experience    and    ihe    storm 
warning.     Jean  looked  at  Jack,  and  said,  "You  have  learned  to  know 
the  mountains  and  to  read  their  secrets.     Do  thev  always  tell  you  of  their 
storms?"      ■'Ves,  Jean,"  he  replied;  "Nature  never  plays  false." 

The  wind  began  to  whistle  around  the  cabin,  and  rain  was  soon  par 
tering  on  the  roof.  Jean  rose.  "Clood  night,  boys."  she  said.  Billy  im- 
pulsivelv  kissed  her.  "One  tor  morher  and  one  for  myselt.  (Jcmd-night, 
[ean,  '  hi-  said. 


The  N,in  had  been  up  tor  some  lioiirs  U-fore  the  i  abin  shi 
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Ihe  events  ot  \esterday  were  talked  over  at  breakfast.  Tiie  con- 
versation was  continued  in  the  garden,  wiiere  Jack  had  planted  roots  and 
seeds  of  the  mountain  flowers;  anil  there  they  discussed  their  next  move. 
Work  was  Jack's  greatest  delight,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  get  to  it  .it 
once.  Mis  alert  mind  was  already  engaged  with  the  construction  of  the 
first  permanent  road  into  (Jaribaldi  Park.  So  ir  was  decided  to  give  the 
rest  of  the  da\  to  the  gathering  of  flowers  and  resting,  so  that  they  could 
all  start  for  the  Squamish  Valley  in  the  morning.  J.ick  anil  Jean  made 
their  way  to  the  big  rock  near  the  meadows,  where  they  retrieved  Mme 
withered  blossoms,  now  more  prized  bv  both  than  the  fairest  products  i-t 
the  gardener's  art. 

And  thus  began  a  "Romance  o;  the  Mountains,'    which  we  leave  'o 
run  its  course  amid  the  beaut\  and  sublimitv  of  Nature  all  untouched. 
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The  tollovvin^  table  shows    tin-    lieptli  ol  ^nou   on  Grouse  Moun- 
tain whiih  has  been  recorded  (iuiin;^  the  past  tv.o  winters. 
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rhi'  object  ol  tin^  arn\L 


,  \i.  C.  (..  ;:. 

0  i>  lo  ■  '.rbc  tlisjM.-  niountains  which  lie 
to  ihf  north  of  Huriard  Inlet,  imn:.  iia-ci^  hcinnd  the  cit\  ot  North 
Va  .couver.  'l'hi->  are  docnhed  on  tlu-  map-  a,  ;h.'  Ikitannia  or  Van- 
couver Raniie;  hut  the  -.arious  peak,  are  Lnou  n  to  inouiuaineer'^  by 
-pecial  and  familiar  name-. 

The  countr>  •  overed  ,liirin^r  the  -ca-on  h\  the  ux-,'k-end  excursions 
ol  the  Hritish  Colup,d>ia  Mountaineering  Club  lie-  roui;hly  between 
Howe  Sound  on  ihe  ue-t  and  the  North  Arm  ot  Hurrard  Inlet  on  the 
ia<t,  and  hetaeen  a  line  i.,ininiz  the  peaks  of  .Mount>  Hrun-wick  and 
Ui-hop  on  the  north  and  Mur.api  Inlet  ci  the  -outh.  This  area  is 
•  hvide.I  into  tour  -eaion-  h\  tlie  Capilano.  I.wui,  and  Se\mour  streams 
l-ach  of  tlie-.'  -ection-  coiMaui-  p(  aks  enuui.'h  to  make  it  infere-tinj;  to 
the  climlier. 

The  position-  and  heiudit-  ot  -'.e  more  important  peaks  are  -hown 
upon  the  accompan>  ine  map.  In  il-e  vs(,rk  a  simple  plane  table  was 
u-ed,  much  of  the  detail  i-eiuL:  filled  in  trom  photo-raph-  taken  b\  mem- 
!>ers  of  the  club.  The  lieiL'hts  niven  are  (he  average  of  rcadinirs  taken 
at  different  time-  ol   the  vear  with  a  pocket  aneroi<i. 

'Ihe  nearest  mountain  to  Xiinconver  i-  (irou-e.  This  is  undoubt- 
.•dl>  the  most  climbed  mountain  in  H.  C.  On  its  western  slope  the 
C  luh-hou-e  1-  -itualed  at  an  ail,;u,!e  o'  .'  .il)lt  lec;  ,ii)o\e  -ea  hvci.  i  lie 
plateau  of  (^ouse  is  about  five  miles  from  the  terrv  landing  on  the 
north  -hore  of  IJurrard  Inlet,  anil  has  an  ele\ation  of  .1,800  feet.  It 
lies  belou  the  timber  line:  Init  numbeile.,  parrie-  ot  cainp'.-i  -  l.a^e  uc- 
ceeded  in  burnini:  up  ever>  tree  within  a  hundred  \ards  of  the  edge 
which  overlooks  Capilano  \alle\. 

From  this  point  the  panorama  i-  ver>  extensive,  enibracinf^  many 
-quare  miles  of  land  an.!  sea.  In  the  foreground  the  harbor  and  city 
of  Vancouver  are  spread  out  like  a  huce  map.  The  picture  is  beauti- 
fully outlined  after  dark  b>  the  mvriad  point-  of  liizht  alone  the  streets. 
Mount  Piker,  in  the  State  of  VVasliinirton,  vi-es  to  the  ir-ith-east.  It 
looks  onlv  twent)  or  thirty  miles  a'.\a\  instead  of  eighty,  because  the 
Hat  lands  ot  the  Kra-er  delt.i  occupy  the  middle  distance.  To  the  south 
he  the  island-studded  waters  of  the  Straits  of  Georgia;  whilst  in  the 
dl-tance  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  C»l>mpic  Range  are  visible  unlfs.s 
file  atmosphere  is  ver\    lia/.v      The  snow-felled  cone  of   Mount   Rainier 
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1!.  srrn  iii  i-xicptionally  clear  weather,  mjiiu-  180  miles  away.  To  the 
west,  across  the  Capilano  valle>.  ,irr  tlie  wooded  slopes  of  the  Holly- 
burn  RiilfTe  and  i51aik  Mountain,  whiih  are  rather  uninteresting  to 
the  diniher. 

The  plateau  ot  (Irouse  extends  in  a  northerl>  direction  tor  about 
half  a  mil<-  to  the  toot  of  the  peak,  which  rises  sharply  tor  another 
400  teet.  The  top  of  the  peak  is  r<Hky,  but  is  not  without  vegetation, 
being  sparsely  clothed   with  stunted   trees  am.   heather. 

Half  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  peak  lies  a  small  shallow 
lake.  This  is  fed  by  the  melting  snow  in  the  spring,  and  receives  its 
supplies  during  the  summer  hv  drainage  from  the  western  portion  of 
the  plateau. 

To  the  east  of  the  plateau,  on  the  other  side  ot  the  deep  ravine  of 
Mosquito  Creek,  is  a  rounded  eminence  known  as  The  Dome.  This 
is  seldom  visited,  as  it  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  mountaineer,  and 
the  view  from  the  top  is  neither  beautiful  nor  extensive. 

■J"he  peak  of  Dam  is  the  highest  point  of  a  ridge  about  a  mile  in 
length,  running  east  and  west.  Its  altitude  is  4,500  feet.  It  effectually 
masks  the  northern  view  from  the  peak  of  Grouse,  which  is  about 
300  feet  lower.  The  two  arc  connected  b\  a  narrow  sadd'e  or  divide, 
five  hundred  feet  lower  than  Grouse. 

<  )n  the  west  the  ridge  of  D'  falls  ahruptlx  tn  Crown  Creek,  .i 
tributary  of  the  Capilano;  whilst  on  the  east  it  slopes  gradually  down 
to  the   Lynn   Creek   valley. 

A  low  ridge  connects  Dam  and  (ioat  to  the  east  ot  uhiih  lies  a 
small  lake.  On  the  west  of  the  ridge  is  Crown  Creek,  which  bears 
nearh  south-west.  .At  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  .ilong  the  ridge 
IS  Goat  Peak,  a  huge  truncated  cone  of  granite  rising  precipitously  on 
the  west  and  north  sides,  but  easily  accessible  on  the  south  and  east. 
From  the  peak  the  ridge  of  Goat  continues  to  the  north-east,  termin- 
ating abruptly  in  a  broken  granite  wall  which  overlooks  Lynn  Creek. 
Goat  is  higher  than  Dam,  having  an  altitude  of  4,700  feet,  and  com- 
mands a  striking  view  of  Crown  Mountain  and  the  great  stone-shoot 
on  its  eastern  face.  This  stone-shoot  is  known  as  "The  Crater,"  a  very 
misleading  term,  as  the  mountains  in  this  locility  are  not  volcanic,  but 
granitic.  From  this  point,  too,  the  remarkable  mass  of  rock  beside  the 
summit  of  Crown  which  is  known  as  the  "Camel,"  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage. The  name  has  more  justification  than  is  sometimes  found  in  such 
casts.  To  reach  the  summit  of  Crown  from  this  side  it  is  necessary  to 
descend  into  the  valley  of  Crown  Creek  from  the  saddle  between  Dam 
and  Goat.     As  the  descent  is  very  steep,  care  must  be  exercised.     But 
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lit  the  subsequent  ascent  from  the  creek  to  the  summit  of  Crown  there 
are  no  obstacles  of  importance. 

I'he  summit  of  Crowr  Mountain,  altitude  5,500  feet,  consists  of 
a  knife-eiljje  of  Rtanite,  which  is  being  rapidly  eroded  by  the  elements. 
To  the  north  of  it  is  the  kneelinc  Camel,  which  has  a  slightly  lower 
<"levation  than  the  peak. 

In  the  fall  of  190')  some  adventurous  spirits  of  the  Club  made 
the  traverse  along  the  precipices  from  the  peak,  and  succeeded  in  scaling 
the  liump  of  the  Camel,  a  feat  w  .ich  until  then  had  been  considered 
Impossible.  The  members  of  the  dimbinp;  party  on  that  occasion  were 
Messrs.  Hewton,  Mills,  Lyttleton,  and  Miskin.  The  Camel  has  been 
climbed  on  M'veral  subsequent  occasions;  but  Miss  De  Beck  is  the  only 
lady  who  has  gained  the  top.  The  animal's  head  wa.s  not  climbed  until 
file  next  year. 

Crown  Mountain  is  the  highest  point  in  the  group  between  the 
Capilano  River  and  Lynn  Creek,  and  is  also  the  most  interesting  from 
a  climber's  point  of  view.  The  western  slopes,  which  rise  gradually 
from  the  Capilano  River,  are  heavily  timbered,  becoming  steeper  as  the 
altitude  increases,  until  near  the  western  peak  they  are  almost  perpen- 
dicular. The  western  peak  is  reached  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet.  It 
is  separated  froiri  the  main  summit  by  a  divide,  which  contains  a  small 
shallow  lake.  This  becomes  dry  during  very  hot  seasons.  A  ridge 
extends  from  Crown  to  White  Mountain  on  the  north-east,  and  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  drainage  basin  of  Lynn  Creek.  The  crest 
(if  this  ridge  is  very  rugged  at  the  end  next  to  Crown.  It  becomes 
f 'Minded  and  well  timbered  as  it  continues  eastward. 

To  the  east  of  the  Grouse  group  of  mountains,  between  the  Lynn 
and  Seymour  Creeks,  a  low  serrated  ridge  runs  due  south  from  two 
very  prominent  peaks.  White  and  Cathedral  Mountains,  the  altitudes 
of  which  are  5.200  feet  and  5,800  feet,  respectively.  The  sof'  ward 
ridjie.  which  has  an  altitude  of  3,500  feet,  is  totally  dififerent  lii  char- 
acter from  the  surrounding  groups,  the  granite  giving  place  to  rocks  of 
a  metalliferous  character,  several  copper  claims  having  been  located 
there.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  they  have  not  been  worked  with 
any  measure  of  success. 

The  rocks  again  become  granitic  to  the  north  of  the  point  where 
the  ea.st  fork  of  Lynn  joins  the  main  creek,  rising  into  the  splendid 
massif  of  White  Mountain.  The  name  White  is  very  appropriate,  as 
the  whole  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a  weathered  granite  plateau,  which 
in  summer  has  almost  the  appearance  of  a  snowfield.  It  is  very  exten- 
sive, being  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  across,  rising  to  its  greatest 
altitude  at  the  north-west  corner,  where  it  terminates  in  a  knoll,  the 
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sloping  sides  oi  which  extend  down  on  the  north  to  the  saddle  by  which 
,t  i^  u.iwuttcd  to  Cathedral.  On  the  wc>^tern  Hank  the  mountain  is 
prfcipitou-i.  It  forms  one  side  of  the  hut^e  aniphithe:itre  within  which 
Lynn  Cre.k  ri>es.  On  the  east  lies  the  valley  ot  Se\mour  Creek,  over- 
looked by  precipices  wiiich  are  scarred  by  deep  nulclics,  .loun  which 
the  Miou>  of  tiie  sumniit  plateau  dischar^'e  them^ehe^  in  torrents 
during  the  melrinj;  of  spring. 

To  the  north  ea<t  and  north-we-,1,  respectivelv,  ot  White  Moun- 
rain  are  tuo  lake.,  one  on  each  -ide  of  tiic  saddle  connectin',:  it  to  Cath- 
edral. That  on  the  north-«e.t  drams  u.to  the  Capilano  hv  a  creek 
which  Hows  round  the  northerlv  boundary  of  the  I.\nn  Creek  water- 
shed; while  that  on  the  north-east  drains  into  Sevmour  Creek. 

Owin-  to  the  inland  poition  of  Cathedral  Mountain,  the  views 
,,hiained  fi'nn  it  are  not  so  striking  as  those  from  the  summits  nearer 
to  the  sea.  Its  isolate,!  poMflon  makes  it  UM-ful,  however,  as  a  topo- 
graphical  st.ition. 

To  the  north  the  .ountrv  cons.s'^  ..i  a  series  of  wooded  ri.lRes, 
M.M.ond  these  ■id'.zes  are  the  Sawtooth  Ran-e  and  the  huue  icelields  ol 
(Jariiialdi  an.i  .Mam.iu.ain,  which  form  a  uall  that  screens  from  si^hi 
,1h-  .ountr^  further  lu.rth.  The  district  immediately  to  the  north  o: 
C'athe.lral  has  been  partially  explored  by  several  parties  ot  mountain 
,.er.;  but  the  time  required  to  traverse  it  prevents  its  beim:  included  it 
an\    week-enil   trip. 

As  menti(,ned  earlier  in  this  article,  there  are  two  other  trroup 
ot  mountains  which  are  frequently  visited.  These  are  the  Sey.iiou 
•rroup  and  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Capilano  River.  Seunou 
Mountain,  whose  altitude  is  5,(iOO  feet.  i>  the  most  southerly  peak  ii 
the  first  S"J"P.  and  is  the  culminating  point  of  a  ridge  snIucI.  rise 
,teadilv  from  Burrard  Inlet.  Ir  is  easily  accessible  from  every  side,  bu 
is  usuallv  ascended  from  the  west.  This  route  neccssit.ites  the  tordin 
of  Sesmour  Creek,  whose  waters  are  too  cold  to  be  pleasant  at  an 
period  of  the  year.  For  this  reason  the  mountain  is  not  visited  as  ofte 
as  its  interest  would  warrant. 

Runnin-  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  connectine;  with  Mour 
Bishop  (altitude  4,800  feet),  is  a  broken  ridge  which  falls  away  n 
the  east  to  the  North  Arm  of  Burrard  Inlet. 

From  the  summit  of  Se\mour  a  clear  view  is  obtained  of  all  tl 
peaks  menti(,ned  in  this  article.  To  the  north-east  is  a  country  ot  gre; 
extent,  which  is  practically  unexplored,  stretching  from  the  North  Ar 
of  th.e' Inlet  to  Pitt  Fake.  'Frips  have  been  made  at  various  times  ,n 
this  re'ion  :  but  thev  have  been  unsuccessful  on  account  of  had  weathe 
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ilavinf;  now  dealt  with  thr  fhrrr  ^fups  most  often  visited  by  the 
L  lub,  tlirrr  rniiains  only  that  croup  which  is  bounded  b\  the  Capilano 
River  on  thr  ra^f,  and  b\  Howe  Sound  on  the  west.  Its  principal  peaks 
are  Ul.iik  Mountain,  Mount  Straihan.  "riie  Lions,"  and  Mount 
Hrunvuiik.  Hiatk  Mountain  is  the  most  southerly  nt  these,  and  is  easily 
climbed  from  any  direction.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  heavy 
ninl'cr  .ind  winil  tails  wliich  emumher  its  slopes.  The  usual  route  fol- 
lovvs  (.'\  press  Creek  Irom  the  Keith  Road  to  a  point  above  the  canyon 
and  falls.  I  lie  creek  is  crossed  above  fhese,  and  the  way  leads  over  a 
low  Tui)Zf  and  down  into  a  ^len,  through  which  runs  a  small  creek 
whose  outlet  is  at  Ka^jle  Harbor.  From  this  point  there  is  a  steady 
ascent,  broken  onK  h\  small  watercourses,  until  the  summit  rid;;e  is 
reached.      The  timber  on  the  rid^^e  has  been  complcteK  destroyed  by  fire. 

HolKburn  Ridtje  rises  between  Black  Mountain  and  the  Capilano 
River,  stretchint.'  trom  the  waters  f»f  the  Inlet  on  the  south  to  Mount 
Strachan  on  the  north.  This  district  was  visited  durinj;  the  pa.st  season 
by  a  parr\  of  the  botanical  section  of  the  Club,  in  charge  of  Mr.  J. 
Davidson,   F.I,.S.,  when  a  valuable  collection  of  the  flora  was  made. 

The  valley  bottotns  in  this  vicinitv  are  marshy  in  character.  This 
is  especially  the  case  inmiediafelv  to  the  north  of  Black  Mountain,  a 
niiiskei:  of  considerable  si/e  cnverinir  the  whole  floor  of  the  vallev,  and 
h.Tvinir  the  appearance  of  a  lake  overgrown  with  weeds  when  viewed 
from  a  hei^iht. 

Slichtlv  to  the  north-east  of  Black  is  Mount  Strach.nn.  Its  top  is 
CfntK  i>)uniled,  well  timbered,  and  covered  with  underbrush.  The 
peak  proper  rises  .':t  the  north-west  extremitv  of  the  mountain,  overlook- 
in;:  Sisters  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Capilano,  on  which  side  it  is  vei^ 
precipitous. 

Before  leaving  these  peaks,  it  mav  he  well  to  state  th.ir  althouph 
fl TV  rise  praduallv  from  the  Capilano,  thev  present  a  ver\  ruceed  appear- 
.Tnce  when  viewed   'rom    Howe  Sound. 

From  Strachan  the  mountains  increase  in  heitiht  until  the  Lions 
are  reached.  These  remarkable  masses  of  jrranite  are  the  most  con- 
'^picuous  peaks  to  be  seen  from  the  citv  of  Vancouver.  Thev  have  been 
the  obiective  of  many  hard  trips  and  interestinp  climbs  bv  the  Club. 

The  eastern  Lion  is  usunlly  climbed  from  the  north-west  side,  and 
the  western  Lion  from  a  small  jruHy  which  cuts  into  the  ridjie  extend- 
ini'  northwards  from  Strachan.  Althnuph  this  feat  is  hv  no  means  a 
difl'icult  one,  it  is  not  u-ithmit  danper.  and  should  not  he  attempted  by 
a  bfi'inner. 

As  miaht  he  expected,  the  views  from  the  heads  of  the  Lions  are 
verv   extensive :  that   from   the   western    Lion   embracing   Howe   Sound 
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with  it^  matn   l>l.»nll^,  ami  tiir  mountain  region  ii>  (hr  west  and  north 

Wftt. 

From  tin    »-:ist<rn    Iimii.   it   the  wearhcr   i>  ilrar,  thr  liry  of   Van 
eouvrr   m.n    hi-  ■■ti-n  tlirout;li  the  %v  ulc  nap   whiih   has  hccn   lormnl   hf 
Si^tcTN  C'rf(l>.  ami  the  i  .ipil.mo  Kivrr. 

To  thf  north  ol  llif  l,ioii>.  aoil  ,fparatril  Irom  them  hy  nisi^ed 
riiltics,  arc  Mounts  HrimNVMi.k  and  Maiuivi-r,  ot  v^hllll  onlv  the  lorinet 
will  he  tiiuilicl   upon  hcrf. 

Mount  Uruii-'^Mik  is  hii;lifr  than  rithcr  ot  the  Lions,  hcsulcs  dilTcr- 
iHL'  iioiii  tlu'iii  jriMtK  in  -timtuif.  Iliev  an-  tvpiial  ijraniti-  moiin 
tains,  whili-  Miun-unk  is  ^latv  m  .'lara.tft.  As  the  trip  trom  the 
I, ion-,  to  MruiisNvuk  is  omt  sui  h  rounh  lountrv,  the  asu-nt  i-  moic  easily 
maile  Iroin  the  sliorrs  ot  Ijouc  Sound.  I' rum  this  side  the  mountain 
present  nil  <iitK<  ultie^,  the  riiinh  heiii;:  inereU  a  lo^^;  uphill  walk 
throuuii  the  woods.  IJu-  suninui  votisisis  ot  .i  sluirp  rid^e  ot  weathered 
-late,  with  an  ea~terl\,  trend.  It  lalU  au  .u  to  .in  open  \allev  on  thf 
.outli.  and  on  till-  nnrth  to  a  narrov\rr  onr  upon  the  other  -ide  ot  whien 
ri-es   .Mount    llanoM-r, 

The  .(iuntr\    to  the  north  ol    llano',  er  has  nor   tteen   surveyed,  but 

.!>   -oon  a-  o|ipotliin!tv    otter-  this  \\ill  he  undertaken,  inakini;  with  the 

work  alreailv   pertoinied   In    .Mr.   W.  (irav    in   the  ( iarihaldi  district,  a 

onipl'te  mcuntaineer'-  ni.ip  ot  the  <iiiiiitr\   herween  the  Sipiamisli  River 

.iiui   Hutrard   liiler. 

In  iloMn-.  I  widi  to  thank  .Mr.  (Irav  ami  the  other  mrtidiers  ot 
flu-  British  L'olumliia  Moimtaineerint;  Club  who  have,  by  phoionraphs 
:ind  otherwise-    -o  kindU    a-sisted   ""•   :n   ih's  work. 


"Mere  .hanize  ot  -lene  and  active  exenise  produie  latiijue  at  last, 
unless  the  mind  have  some  wholesome  employmenr  as  well  as  the  body  . 
and  most  of  those  who  have  made  the  tiial  will  probably  regard  m 
amongst  the  happiest  periods  of  their  lives  those  in  which  a  favour-te 
study  has  been  pursued  in  the  retirement  of  mountain  scenerv." — Forties' 
"Trarels  Through  ihc  Alps." 
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l.diikiiu'  ii|i  ilir  ^i|ii.tiiiixli  \  .illi\  iruin  N'vvpurr  l,in.|ini^.  i  mini 
Ik'I  oI  Idiiu  ^lll|llfl^.  luavih  tiiiibcrfil  ruinr-i  lati  It  -nn  r\ttn<llnR 
iiistwanK  to  a  huu''  .i--li  lolourcil  iniuinut  that  ri-.«'->  t<i  a  licii;ht  nf  S,700 
tirt  alirnr  «r,i  livcl.  I  Icr  |ni;minl  i^  kilouii  a>  (  iarilialdi,  wltuli  is 
hiiifviil  til  Hf  till-  liit;lif-t  miiunfaiii  iti  the  (li-.triit.  I.vin^  hcliirul  i( 
ire  llip  lie  (iflil-  .^^^>\  raiii;i>  ulinh  ttii-  C  luh  ha>  i-nilravnicil  to  explore 
liintij.'  it^  tlirif  Miiiiiiii-i  (aiiiiHiii:  ^<'.i>oii^.  Il  i>  llii-  nhji-i  i  ol  itii^  artiile 
Ml  |irr-cm  -nine  iil  thf  L'i(iL;ta|)liM  al  iniMim.itmii  cilitainril  Itoin  'lir 
-  aiiiiw. 

I  lie  tiaTihalili  ^;i"iii'  ol  niuiinl.nn^  iiku  I"'  provwionalK  tlescnlifd 
1-  lumiiildl  nil  till'  vii-\  h\  tin  I  pper  I'llt  UniT.  iiii  tlic  ^oiith  hv  tli«' 
\Iaiiii|iiaiii  Kivcr,  oo  the  Ac>t  In  the-  LlifaLcinon-.  River  ami  on  tlif 
iiiirili  In  the  nnrth  liraiuli  oi  tlic  ^aiiic  nvcr.  It  irii-r  not  In"  iiilcrrrd, 
however,  that  thivdi^tik't  i^  iiiarkfilU  l^oiateii  m  iharaitcr;  it  l^  inprely 
.1  iliviMon  ot  the  alpine  eountrv  v^llilll  exleini-  ea  t  troiii  the  Siiiianii^i 
'111!  C'heakeiiiiiii>  Uiver^  to  tin-  llarri>()n  aiiil  l.illooet  Rivers  and  I^ake->. 
I  p  to  the  pie^-iit  onl\  the  <  iarihalili  iiroiip  lia^  leen  I'xpjoreil  bv  thr 
I'liih. 

A  ueiieral  view  ot  tin-  region  i^  olitainal'h'  iioiii  the  -iiminit  ot 
'  iarihahli.  The  main  features  are  indiiateil  on  the  ;uiompaM>  intx  map 
1  roni  we-t  to  southwest  the  timhered  ridges  niriitiinid  in  the  beL;iniiinj» 
ol  this  artiile  exfr'nd  outwards,  separatini:  the  niniieroiis  triluitaries  ot 
the  Chcakeiiioijs  River.  l?(low  them  the  Sipiamih  and  I'heakenioiis 
\'al!e\s  •irrrteh  soiitlivvards  to  Howe  Sound.  Still  tiirthei  utst  the 
nijrerd  Tantalus  ranj:e  staniK  sheer  \ip  trom  the  Siiuamish  \alle\,  its 
line  of  peaks  showing  a  north\\esi  trend.  To  the  east  and  southeast 
a  -eries  ot  hea\il\  timhered  •  iil-es  ot  wihanii'  roi  k  slope  towards  the 
MauKpiani  River,  vvhiih  Hovn  s  westwards  to  join  the  Si|uamish.  IJeyond 
these  ridpes,  further  to  the  east,  the  spurs  ot  Mamijuam  stand  out, 
;trniinatinir  in  a  row  ot  ruL:.;ed  i  raus.  which  torni-  the  western  boundary 
'>f  a  larjxe  basin-like  snowtield.  l"o  the  north  and  east  lies  the  immense 
(laribahli  snowtield  our  ot  whnh  at  least  si\  glaciers  issue-  the  (Ian 
'>.ildi,   I.ava.    I'u.uiiid.    I'ltt.   Sentinel   and   Warren  (ihniers. 

The  ("laiib.ildi  and  Lava  (Ilaeiers  is.iie  from  the  south  side  ot  the 
-now field  seiulintr  their  muddv  waters  through  the  rinibcrcd  volcanii 
)elt  to  the  Mamquam  River.  On  the  east  the  snowfield  reaches  to  the 
i\rainid  w  huh  forms  the  northern  evtreniitv  ot  the  Miniquam  Range. 
I'v  ramid  ( ilaeirr  issues  in  a  northeasterK   direition.  oeeupvinj^  the  upper 
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portion  ot  a    Iccp  lariMin  likf  valley,  which  curves  around  the  east  side 
of  Maimiiiain  and  joins  the  valley  of  the  upper  Pitt  River. 

Immediately  to  tlie  north  ot  Moimt  Garibaldi,  and  directly  below 
its  lofty  northern  face,  the  Warren  (ilacier  Hows  towards  the  Cheake- 
mous  River.  The  valley  is  thickly  covered  with  moraine  debris  for 
a  Ifmp  distance  below  the  present  snout.  This  glacier  is  doubtless  the 
source  of  Swif*  Creek.  Still  further  north  lie  the  blue  waters  of  Gari- 
baldi Lake.  The  Black  Tusk  rid}:e  extends  alonj;  its  northern  shore,  and 
luntinues  with  a  gradual  tall  westwards  to  the  Cheakemous  Valley 
On  its  highest  part,  inimcdiateK  north  ot  the  lake,  stands  the  bold, 
isolated  peak  called  the  HIack  Tusk.  Sentinel  Ridge  rises  from  the  east 
s'de  o;  the  lake  to  a  snowv  crest.  Irs  eastern  slope  drops  to  a  valley 
which  drains  to  the  I'itt  River.  Still  further  oft  to  the  northeast  rise 
Copper  IVak  and  Castle  I'owers.  The^e  two  are  connected  In  the  Hat 
flements.  a  ri.lge  of  granite  about  a  mile  lone,  which  rises  like  a  broken 
wall  out  of  the  snow-filled  amphitheatre  down  which  the  Sphinx 
Glacier  Hows  to  the  lake. 

The  Club's  f^r-.t  introduction  to  thi>  magnificent  district  was  in 
julv.  I ''in.  when  the  first  summer  camp  was  held.  The  members  were 
nut  .1  little  surprised  to  find  the  district  so  distinctU  alpine  in  character. 
I'he  first  and  second  camps  were  held  on  Round  Mountain  Ridge,  which 
sip.Trates  the  Manuiuani  and  Little  Mamquam  Rivcr^,  and  extends  in 
a  long  cur\e  to  Columnar  Mountain.  imniediateK  south  of  (Jaribaldi. 
I'he  first  camp  wa^  situated  on  the  western  end  of  the  ridge,  about  three 
miles  from  Cnlunmar  Mountain,  overlooking  tiie  Squamish  Valley,  the 
altitude  being  about  4,4oO  feet.  This  camp  did  not  afford  good  oppor- 
tunities t(]r  cvploration.  ami  but  little  work  of  importance  was  accom- 
plished. The  camp  ol  the  following  \eai  was  pitched  directly  below 
Coluinn.ir  .Mountain,  uithin  two  nu'les  of  the  (laribaldi  snowfield. 

Provisions  uere  transported  troni  X'ancouver  to  Newport  b\ 
stranger,  and  trom  thenc  b\  pack-linrses  up  to  the  western  end  of  Round 
Mount.iin  Ri<lge.  where  tliey  were  cached  until  the  arrival  of  the  partv. 
which  hail  to  carrv  them  the  remaining  three  miles  to  tlie  camp.  The 
part-  lett  \'arui)iiver  on  .August  ()fh.  and  reached  the  camp  on  the  8th, 
and  on  the  toUou  inu  day  arrangements  were  made  for  the  first  excursion 
'o  Maiii<];iani,  During  the  previous  seasfjn  this  niountaui  had  excited 
the  admiration  ot  all.  Two  weeks  bi-fore  the  second  camp  a  partv  of 
SIX  Club  members  had  made  the  first  ascent.  Thev  had  reached  the 
mountain  h\  crossing  the  upper  part  of  La\  a  (Jlacier.  Hut  the  main 
l)artv  decided  to  tr\  a  new  and  apparcntK  shorter  route  across  the  tim- 
bered volcanic  ridees.  With  three  days'  provisions  the\  descended 
first  to  the  Mud   Rivet,  which  rises  in  the  Garibaldi  Cdacier  and  flows 
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around  the  east  and  .^utli  of  Round  Mountain  Riiigc.  joining  the 
Mamquam  River.  Here  the  first  obstacle  was  met  with,  as  a  bridge  had 
to  t)e  thrown  across  the  river,  along  whose  bed  the  boulders  were  bcmt; 
noisily  swept  by  the  rapid  current.  A  succession  of  steep-sided  ridges  run- 
ni'  .arallel  to  the  river  had  to  be  traversed  on  the  other  side ;  and  this, 
ti    ,  meant  delay. 

On  leaving  these  ridges  the  part\  ascended  to  the  I.ava  Glacier. 
cni'ising  it  diagonally  to  its  eastern  edge,  and  passed  Rampart  I^akc,  a 
remarkable  sheet  of  water  which  deserves  some  special  mention.  It  is 
enclosed  between  a  low  crescentic  rim  of  rock  and  the  glacier,  which, 
flowing  across  the  horns  of  the  crescent,  forms  the  western  boundary  oi 
the  lake.  The  icy  walls  rise  abruptly  from  the  water  to  a  height  of 
perhaps  twenty-five  feet,  forming  a  natural  dam,  as  in  the  classic  example 
of  the  Vlarjelen  See  in  the  Alps.  The  ordinary  way  of  escape  must  be 
underneath  the  glacier ;  but  there  were  traces  of  a  high-level  channel 
over  the  rock  on  the  eastern  side. 

Descending  from  Lava  Glacier,  the  party  arrived  at  the  shores  of 
Lake  Mamquam,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  lying  near  the  base  of  the  Pyramid. 
It  is  about  a  miiV  long  and  is  bounded  on  its  northern  shore  by  a  long 
rocky  ridge,  from  the  crest  of  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the 
Pyramid  Glacier  on  the  north.  The  partv  camped  for  the  night  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  near  its  outlet. 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  we  set  out  to  make  the 
asient  of  Mamquam.  We  skirted  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pyramid 
to  a  lon^  marsh  which  stretches  far  dow  n  towards  the  Mamquam  River. 
Ttii>  marsh  presents  a  depressini;  iLspecr  in  the  early  morning.  It  is 
covered  bv  a  dense  growth  of  willows,  which  are  interwoven  so  closely, 
and  are  ?(>  covered  with  slime  that  progress  is  slow  and  difficult.  Emerg- 
ing from  the  marsh,  the  party  cro'^^.ed  a  number  of  streams  issuing  from 
the  T>ee  Glacier,  which  flows  down  .1  wild  and  rugged  amphitheatre 
hetween  Mamquam  and  the  Pyramid.     The  ice  is  much  crevassed. 

From  here  the  route  led  up  a  buttress  to  the  Mamquam  snowfield. 
No  dirticulties  were  encountered,  and  tlie  climb  was  very  pleasant.  As 
th<  partv  ascended,  the  different  objects  which  had  been  passed  on  the 
i(uirnc\  came  <:radiially  into  view.  Immediately  below  were  the  willow 
marsh  and  the  vallex  of  the  Mamquam  River.  Farther  off  towered 
f  larihahli  above  it-  wide  snowfields  ,ind  glaciers,  resembling  a  huge  saddle 
m  profile. 

The  buttress  terminated  at  a  height  of  nearly  7,000  feet  in  a  rocky 
rim.  from  whirh  the  whole  extent  of  the  Mamquam  snowfield  could  be 
wen.  'I'he  snowfield.  which  lies  in  a  huiic  basin,  feed-  various  glaciers, 
l:ir/e  and  small,  flowing  o\itwards  on  all  sides  of  the  mountain.      It  is 
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flanked  on  its  southwestern  ed>;e  by  a  scries  ot  sharp  peaks  and  ridges  ot 
granite,  the  whtile  presenting  a  ver>  wild  appearance. 

The  hiiihcst  peak  of  Mainqiiain  stands  on  tlie  southwestern  edge 
of  the  snowlifld.  In  order  to  reach  it  we  iiad  to  walk  about  three 
miles  across  the  snow.  At  first  the  surface  dipped  Middenly.  It  then 
rhancrd  to  an  la^v  and  continuous  ascent  to  within  a  tew  hundred  feet 
of  the  final  I'cak  which  was  climbed  without  difficultv,  rlu-  aneroid 
re^isterinj;  S,4(l(l  irct  at  the  summit. 

The  mountam  had  been  named  Maniquam  b>  tlic  members  who  had 
climbed  it  ruo  weeks  previously,  this  name  beiiij:  sclecteii  because  ot 
flu-  important  position  that  the  mass  holds  in  relation  to  the  Maiiiquani 
River.  Atter  a  s|;,irt  sta\  on  the  summit,  we  re-crossed  the  snowfield 
and  descended  to  I>aki-  Maiiiqiiam.  reachinti  it  at  sundown.  The  party 
returned  ne\t  m<irninir  to  the  main  <-amp  S\  the  route  across  the  Lava 
and  (laribaldi  (ilacicts. 

The  iie\t  trip  undertaken  was  the  ascent  ot  (laribaldi.  At  present 
r'lcjc  are  unK  tuo  knin\ri  routes  by  which  this  mountain  can  be  ascended. 
These  are  tlie  north  route,  which  leads  up  a  danfierous  snow-slope  and 
an  arete  rising  above  the  Warren  Cllacier  .  and  the  eastern  route,  which 
traverses  the  snowfield  below  the  southeastern  face,  and  then  turns  up  a 
Inni;  SHOW  slope  to  the  saddle.  The  latter  route  was  selected  by  the 
party. 

(^11  Icavini;  camp  v\e  first  climbed  Cidiimnar  .Mountain,  which 
.lerives  its  name  from  the  columnar  structure  ot  rocks  that  compose  it. 
The  columns  are  very  loose  and  insi-ciire.  Towerinp:  precipices  surround 
it  on  all  sides,  from  the  bases  of  which  immense  taluses  extend  for 
hundreds  of  teet.  It  is  frequently  the  case,  especially  ilurinf;  the  night, 
that  an  explosion  is  heard  on  the  cliflfs  above,  tollov\ed  by  a  loud  rattling 
noise  as  masses  ot  rocK  break  loose  and  roll  dov\  n  the  talus-slopes. 

'Hie  course  led  down  the  northwest  side  of  Columnar  Mountain, 
;ind  then  up  a  cone-like  mass  about  6,000  feet  in  height,  which  in  colour 
and  texture  resembled  a  huge  ash  heap.  This  is  known  as  Diamond 
Head,  and  'nrms  the  f<M)t  of  the  arete  which  runs  south  from  (laribaldi 
Pinnacle.  From  its  summit  a  splendid  view  is  obtained  of  the  western 
slopes  of  (laribaldi.  A  prominent  feature  of  these  is  the  rapid  disintegra 
rion  wliicli  is  taking  place.  The  siopes  arc  scored  bv  deep  gullies,  down 
which  shoHcr-  ot  stones  fall  at  freciueut  intervals,  on  their  way  to  the 
timber  line  far  below. 

Leaving  Diamond  Head,  the  partv  descended  to  the  daribaldi 
siinv\lleid,  and  iiaversCu  it  under  the  .southeast  face  of  the  inuuntain.  At 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  face  another  arete  extends  eastward  from 
the   Pinnacle.     The  arete  shows  at  one  place  an  almost  vertical   drop 
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oi  H-vcral  luindrciJ  tcci.  but  continues  it>  cour-^-  at  tlie  lower  altitude 
into  the  snowfield   in   the   form   ot   a   loose   earthy    ridge.      The   party 
osscd  the  arete  helow   the  drop,  ascended  the  eastern  snow-slope  to  the 
«.ulillc,  anil  were  soon  ar  the  peak. 

'llic  three  outstandin).'  sunmiits  ot  (Jarrhaidi  .ire  the  Peak,  the 
Diiiiie,  and  the  Pinnacle  Kidj;e.      The  last  named  lies  to  the  south  of  the 

■  iildle,  while  the  Dome  and  tlie  Peak  tise  to  the  iiortii.  The  only  ascent 
'  1  the  hi;:hest  point  of  the  Pinnacle  Ridge  has  been  made  via  the  saddle 
'■\  a  part>  ot  five  inemhers  of  the  .Alpine  Club  of  Canada.  Unfortu- 
nately the\  had  no  aneroid  with  them,  so  the  exact  height  was  not 
rcdirded.  It  is  (pn'te  possible  that  this  pinnacle  ma\  be  slightlv  higher 
■MM  the  Peak 

Owing  to  the  attractise  character  ot  tiie  countrv  to  the  tiorth  ai> 
-nn  from  the  summit  of  Garibaldi,  it  was  decided  that  the  ne.xt  trip 
■akcn  b>  the  part\  should  he  in  that  direction,  especially  as  this  was  un- 
'  \p!ored  countr\  so  far  as  we  were  au  ;irc. 

Ihe  following  da>  a  party  of  ten  left  camp  y\irh  three  days'  pro- 
MsMins,  anil,  traversing  the  eastern  slope  of  Columnar  Mountain. 
,1-1  ended  the  (laribaldi  (ilacier.  ( )nce  on  the  snowfield  above,  the 
i:n(lling  was  excellent,  no  crevasses  being  encountered,  and  a  straight 
'Mirse  vyas  followed  for  the  next  two  hours,  Garib.ildi  presents  a 
-  •iiiarkable  appearance  from  this  side,    '("he  eastern  face  ot  the  mountain 

■  Hs  in  grand  profile  against  the  sk>.    The  neve  is  broken  into  a  network 
!  I  lose  crevasses  where  the  slope  begins  to  steepen. 

It    was    intended    at    first    to   cross    the    (laribahh'    snowfield    in    a 

nnrthern  direction,  and  descend  the  Sentinel  (ilacier  to  (Jaribaldi  I>ake. 

Hiir  it  soon  became  evident  that  this  would  entail  more  labour  than  was 

nricipated.     It  was  therefore  decided  that  a  northeastern  course  should 

■r  I'lllowed.  as  the  distance  across  the  snowfield  seemed  shorter.     Late 

n  the  afternoon  the  crest  of  the  snowfield  was  reached,  and  a  good  view 

wis  obtained  of  the  country   yyhich  lav  beyond.     Sentinel   Ridge  rose  on 

rlie  west,  its  numerous  peaks  hiding  Garibaldi  Lake,  and  forming  with 

Copper  Peak,  the  Battlements,  and  Castle  Towers,  a  rugged  crescent. 

Hitueen  the  horns  ot  which  the  Sphinx  Glacier  flowed  westyvard  to  the 

lake.     In  front,  and  far  beloyv.  could  be  seen  the  upper  end  of  a  \alley 

«liich  extended  to  the  Pitt  River.     From  Sentinel   Ridge  a  buttress  led 

down  to  the  head  ot  this  valley.       The  flank  of  the  buttress  seemed   to 

nflfer  the  only  suitable  place  for  camping.    An  easy  descent  to  the  buttress 

was  made  b>  wa>  of  the  Pitt  Glacier,  and  the  camp  was  pitched  several 

'itjiidred  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  valley.     The  Fiu  Glacier  is  joined 

by  a  smaller  .me  which  flows  down  from  Sentinel  Ridge.     The  medial 

moraine  below  the  junction   is  made  up  of  ver\    hard    fragments,  which 
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iirr  in  Minir  >  a^i^  aliim-t  roiinilfil.  It  i>.  worth  noting  jii  thi^  <  ()nni'k.tion 
that  in  tlif  ( i.'irihalili  (Jlacirr.  whi-rr  tlir  ini)rainc  material  is  ot  volcanic 
nrijiin  ami  iiiui  li  sottrr,  thf  stones  arr  nenrl\  all  anmiiar.  tew  ot  thein 
beinj;  imii  mjIi  .in;:iilar. 

The  parf\  dcridt'd  to  t'liiiil'  C'i)p|Hr  IVak  ami  Cattle  Towers  next 
da>.  An  earh  start  was  niailc.  anil,  travrllini;  nnrtli  aloiiu'  the  slope 
above  the  liead  ot  the  valle\ ,  a  point  in  the  irescent  was  reaihed  «  hich 
commanded  a  view  clear  tlown  the  Sphin\  (ilacier  to  (larihaldi  Lake. 
A  little  to  the  ri^llt  was  Copper  Peak,  with  the  ia'j};eil  wall  ot  the 
Baltlenienrs  coiin'ctinj;  it  to  Castle  Towers.  Copper  I'eak  sr(  nied  to  be 
the  hiuhest.  so  jt  was  climbed  first.  We  found,  however,  that  Castle 
Tower-  r(i-(  -till  InVher.  .X  larije  sni'w  field  l;i\  on  the  north  of  the 
Battlement-,  and  -eenied  to  offer  a  jjood  route  bv  which  the  Towers 
could  be  reached,  Si\  of  the  parti  set  out  for  it,  The\  crossed  the 
snowfields  and  climbed  the  peak,  christenini;  it  at  the  same  time.  Castif 
Tower-  is  about  8,000  feet  hi^h  and  is,  perhaps,  the  next  highest 
summit  to  (laribahii  amonj:  those  which  -tand  on  the  east  of  the 
Cheakemous  River. 

Ttu'  idea  was  conceived  durinu  this  trip  ot  holding  tin-  camp  of 
1012  at  f  larihaldi  Lake.  As  viewed  from  Copper  Peak,  the  land  about 
the  louer  end  of  the  lake  seemeil  to  drop  smldenh  uuo  the  t'heakemous 
Vallev,  and  appeared  to  offer  a  irood  rniite  b\  \\hith  the  lake  could  be 
reached.  This  h.ippened  to  be  the  case.  LarK  in  Julv  of  1912  a 
catiipiiii.'  phice  \\;is  -elected  on  some  broad  ineadows  runnioL'  in  the  form 
of  a  terrace  for  over  a  mile  alont;  the  southern  slope  of  Black  Tusk  Ridge, 
at  an  average  devation  of  ^.000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  400  feet  above 
rjarihaldi  I  .ike.  The  Black  Tu-k  menilow-,  as  rhev  have  been  named, 
are  tlie  (ine-r  of  their  kind  in  the  district,  and  are  in  a  verv  convenient 
position  for  .i  tnountaineerfntr  cainp.  Thei  ommand  a  complete  view 
of  the  northern  part  of  rhe  Garibaldi  eroup.  and  are  ^n  placed  that  inter- 
estintr  excursions  can  be  made  from  them  in  everv  direction. 

The  camp  of  1012  was  held  between  AuL'ust  6th  and  17th.  On 
Aucust  4rh  nur  part\  lefr  Vancouver  for  Newport.  From  that  place 
the  sfaL'c  \v  a-  taken  'nr  -ihout  seven  miles  up  rhe  Squamish  V'ailev  to 
Br.ickrndale.  where  the  nis:hr  was  spent.  On  the  next  morning  the 
Pemherron  rrri'l  w.-w  tollo\ved  for  twrnrv  mile-  ro  I'pper  Stonv  Creek,  to 
wlil'h  P'linr  the  prnv  i^lons  had  been  previou-K  taken  bv  pack-horses.  It 
was  nn"  nece-^-ar'  rn  r  arr\  them  on  otir  -boulders  to  the  camp,  a  distance 
of  about  five  mile-  ^'•on  the  trail.  The  next  dav  we  "nt  the  loads  up 
the  bed  of  Srnnv  Creek  ro  an  altitude  of  ^  OflO  feet.  We  then  climbed 
the  lower  p.irt  '•>(  Black  Tusk  Rid'/e  nMrb  extends  froni  the  Cheake- 
rr<nn>;  X^allev  eastward'  alonr  the  north  side  ni  the  creek       \t  a  height  of 
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4, SOD  tcct  the  lower  cud  oi  the  meadow*  was  ten  heil,  and  two  hours 
iMire  ot  tranipint;  broiiiJit  iis  to  the  cainpinu  ground 

MoNt  ot  tilt  names  by  w  \  ;d\  the  features  of  the  northern  part  of 
rhe  (iaril-  idi  uroup  art  de  i|^natfd  on  the  map  were  niven  in  l'>12. 

One  of  the  most  reniarkahlc  features  near  the  tamp  is  fhe  Black 

lu^k.  a  peak  ot  7, .550  leet  altitude,  which  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  lonR 

ind  ui'ntly  sloping  riilKe  of  the  same  name  to  a  iieitjlu  of  8i)0  teet  above 

!     \  iewcd  from  the  camp,  which  was  situated  directly  below    f.  and, 

iiilrcd,  fron.  almost  :iin  point,  its  sides  appear  to  rise  jlmost  vertically. 

I  )n  I  loser  inspection  numerous  steep  gullies  are        ii  to  cut  deeply   into 

ir  sides  and  afford  easy   access  to  the  summit.      The  onl\    dan^jcr   is 

iroiii  the  loose  lraj,'iiu'nts  «luVh  strew  the  pillies,  and  make  it  advisable 

"r  only   one   person   to  ascend   at   a  time.       I'he   peak    is  composed   of 

.lit,   which   is  jointed  so  closely   and   completely  as  to  ilivide   it   into 

itciiular  columns.     These  columns  are  >■     loose  in  places  that  thc\  can 

r  HKivcd    by   the   hand.      It    is   almost   a   puz/le   how   the    sides  of   the 

Ink   i;m   stan<l   at   so   steep   an   antjle.      The   lower   portion    is   larfrely 

"inicd   of    andesite.      'i'o    tiie  east   of    the    Hiack    Tusk    is    Panorama 

!'   L'l-,  which  extends  towards  Castie  '{"ovvers  tor  ttearlv  a  mile,  its  south- 

-Tii    slope    falling    steeplv    to    li.inSaldi    Lake,    wIiom'    uater>    wash    its 

I'.i  <■.     Further  east  the  Corrie  Ridfje  runs  north  above  Helmet  Glacier. 

I  'i\-   'lacier,  thouuii  a  small  one,  is  thoroutjhly  typical.    It  carries  with  it 

a  lonsiilcrablc  quantity  of  sioria,  which  is  ground  up  into  a  black  mud 

anil  deposited  in  a  lateral  moraine  on  the  tiorth  side.     Sireams  flowing 

nut  oi  the  ghuitr  have  cut  channels  through  the  moraine  in  a  few  places, 

ixposiiig  a   finely   bedded   structure.      Lower  down  these  channels  the 

iiinraine  was  found  to  be  underlaid  by  ice.  charged  with  the  volcanic 

material  of  which  the  moraine  is  formed. 

.As  was  stated  earlier,  the  Sphinx  Glacier  occupies  the  corrie  «  hich 
-  riu  losed  by  the  crescent  formed  by  Sentinel  Ridge,  Copper  Peak,  the 
liartleuients,  and  Castle  Towers.  On  the  southwest  side  of  Sentinel 
Kiiiin-  the  Sentinel  (Glacier  conies  down  from  the  Garibaldi  snowfield 
!f  md  the  Sphinx  Glacier  are  the  chief  feeders  of  Garibaldi  Lake.  Red 
Mountain  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  to  an  altitude  of  6,S()|.  ;eet, 
'iiid  overlooks  the  Warren  Glacier  on  the  st)uth.  The  photograph 
'.Hinir  page  28  gives  some  idea  fif  the  North  Garibaldi  group  as  seen 
irom  the  summit  of  fhe  Black  Tuik. 

One  of  the  trips  which  we  in.nde  from  camp  was  to  Red  AI  'intain. 
U'e  skirted  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  and  climbed  the  south  sidr  •  the 
moiim^n.  From  the  summit  a  verv  hne  view  is  obtained  of  the  Table, 
(Inn:  Idi  and  the  Warren  Glacier.  It  was  on  this  dim'-  that  we 
-po'-iallv  noticed  the  structure  of  the  Table,  which  lies  a  short  distance 
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from  Red  Mmini.i  ti  mil  |irc-ifit>  mhik  pet uliutitic'>  ll  lia>  sCecp, 
rugt'rd  sides,  ^in1llat  in  ihux'  ..t  tlir  lihu  k  TiiNk,  hut  instrail  ot  iciiiii- 
natitin  in  a  prak  it  ^lu>w>  a  prttntlv  flat  top  likr  the  oufhirs  of  Arizona 
atiil  .Mc\iii>.  ( )n  Its  MiuiliMof  Mile  there  i>  a  remarkahle  arch,  which 
raiiM's  the  niimm.iiii  to  n  -i  inhU-  .i  hii^;e  jut:,  the  arih  taking  the  place  ot 
the  haiulU-.  It  tmiiw  uiu  ni  the  iiio^t  coti~picuou>  land  marks  oi  the 
group.  Its  striKtiire  is  apparentl\  idrntiial  with  that  ot  the  HIack 
I  usk.     It  is  seen  in  the  photograph  facing  pa^;e  4S. 

The  tuosf  reniarkalih-  >;eoh)i;ical  oliscrxatitjn  w.is  prohahly  the 
fiiaiincr  in  whicli  L  pper  Stcjny  Creek  drains  (larihaldi  Lake.  'I'he  creek 
flous  ihnvn  a  vaMev  confined  hetween  the  lower  e,\trcmit>  of  Black  Tusk 
Rid^e  on  the  north,  and  a  rid^e  runnitij;  down  troin  the  direction  of 
(larihaldi  !,ake  on  the  south.  The  whole  valley  bottom  is  (K'cupied  by 
an  immense  (ield  ot  boulders,  tlirounh  which  the  creek  has  worn  its 
channel.  The  appearance  of  the  valley  is  that  of  a  lonn,  narrow  trough, 
with  an  almost  le\el  bottom.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  creek  the  field 
of  boulders  approaches  a  mile  in  width.  The  valley  is  terminated  above 
by  a  hu(;e  precipitous  bluflf,  which  has  been  named  the  Barrier,  and 
rises  to  an  altitude  ot  4,'^()0  feet.  It  is  over  a  thousand  feet  higher  than 
the  boulder  flat.  The  creek  can  be  traced  upwards  to  the  base  of  the 
talus  slopes  leaning  against  the  Barrier,  where  it  springs  from  the  union 
of  a  number  of  little  streams  that  oo/e  through  the  talus.  From  this 
point  upwards  no  more  i>  seen  of  it  until  Lesser  Garibaldi  Lake  is 
reached,  at  least  a  mile  hori/.ontalK  from  the  base  of  the  Barrier.  The 
stream  is  there  seen  rushing  down  from  (laribaldi  Lake  into  Lesser  (lari 
baldi  Lake.  From  this  point  it  follows  an  underground  course,  probably 
as  a  network  of  channels  to  the  base  of  the  Barrier,  where  it  reappears  as 
Ston\  Creek.  Between  Lesser  (laribaldi  Lake  and  the  Barrier  lie^ 
Stony  Lake,  which  is  drained  in  a  similar  manner.  Both  lakes  showed 
a  high-water  mark  of  about  fifteen  feet  above  their  summer  level,  and 
had  no  apparent  lonnection  at  the  time  we  saw  them.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  shallow  depression  between  them  which  must  furnish  a  connection 
during  high  water.  A  similar  depression  lies  between  Stony  Lake 
and  the  brink  <>f  the  Barrier.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  two  lakes 
•re  situated  on  a  lava  bed  which  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
»uth  and  west  of  Ciaribaldi  Lake,  and  that  the  lower  part  of  Black 
Tusk  Ridge  alongside  the  Barrier  is  composed  of  ittipure  limestone. 
This  mav  account  for  the  percolation  of  the  water.  The  Barrier  itself 
presents  a  good  vertical  section  of  the  lava  bed.  Its  position  with  regard 
to  Stony  Creek  suggests  that  the  lava  flowed  down  from  the  vicinity  ot 
Mount  Garibaldi,  and  formed  a  dam  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley, 
thus  completing  the  basin  in  which  Garibaldi  Lake  lies. 
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By  Charles  Chapman. 

Mount  Baker — The  trip  to  Mount  Baker  provided  one  of  the 
•Everest  tests  of  mountaineering  knowledge  and  endurance  in  last  sea- 
son's programme.  It  may  be  worth  while,  in  case  this  publication  comes 
under  the  notice  of  any  Kuropean  climber,  to  say  that  the  volcanic  cone 
of  Mount  Baker  is  almost  exactly  the  same  height  as  that  of  Etna,  while 
its  conical  form  is  eqLilly  perfect,  except  on  the  west  side.  The  western 
••iope  is  broken,  as  in  the  case  of  Vesuvius,  by  the  remnant  of  an  ancient 
I  rater  rim,  within  which  the  present  gigantic  cone  has  been  built  up. 
rhe  timber  line  is  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  and  the  snow-line  a  few 
hundred  feet  higher. 

The  members  who  attempted  the  climb  were  entertained  in  Belling- 
hani  by  the  Mount  Baker  Club  before  leaving  for  Glacier  to  begin  the 
ascent.  Their  enthusiasm  was  put  to  a  severe  test  on  the  trail  from 
(ilacier  by  repeated  showers  of  rain,  which  gave  promise  of  a  stormy  day 
(in  tiif  morrow.  Camp  was  made  for  the  night  seven  miles  up  the  trail 
.It  an  elevation  of  2,900  feet.  Three  members  had  preceded  our  main 
hodv ;  and  when  we  arrived  in  camp  they  had  just  returned  from  the 
»ummit,  which  they  had  reached  under  adverse  conditions. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  30th  a  start  was  made  for 
timber  line,  following  the  trail  to  the  foot  of  Heliotrope  Ridge  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Roosevelt  Glacier.  The  wildest  weather  prevailed. 
I'hr  drifting  mists  gave  occasional  views  of  perpetual  snow  or  grotesque 
masses  of  volcanic  rock.  Whirling  gusts  blew  across  a  hundred  yawning 
irrva,sscs  on  the  broad  icy  surface,  chilly  from  their  journey  over 
snowfieids  and  ridges.  Sometimes  the  clouds  broke  overhead  ami  rauscii 
momentary  hopes  of  a  lull  in  the  storm ;  but  the  hopes  were  quenched 
by  merciless  showers  of  snow  and  sleet.  As  the  party  got  beyond  the 
sheltering  rocks  and  bushes  of  the  ridge  at  an  elevation  of  4,800  feet,  the 
full  force  of  the  wind  from  the  blue-green  ice  was  felt.  Its  size  grew 
rapidly  smaller  as  one  member  after  another,  soaked  to  the  skin,  turned 
to  maki-  a  glis.sade  towards  the  camp  fire  which  had  been  built  on 
Heliotrope  Ridge.  At  6,400  feet  the  attempt  was  abandoned  by  the 
lew  survivors,  who  returned  to  camp  half  frozen. 

Most  of  the  party  were  ready  to  postpone  the  trip  until  better 
weather  had  set  in ;  but  four  members  made  another  attempt  in  the 
afternoon.  At  an  altitude  of  7,6(iO  feet  a  thick  fog  stopped  their  further 
progress  and  the  climb  was  again  reluctantly  given  up. 
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On  thf  ^ucirfdinn  dri\  the  final  attempt  was  mude.  Bad  weather 
•itill  conriniicd.  and  tin-  start  from  timbj-r  line  did  not  take  place  till 
ele\en  o'clock.  rrudjiin^:  knee-deep  throui;h  snow,  followinfj  a  com- 
pass course  in  a  tlii;  k  fo^,  our  pro^rcs^  was  slow  ;  but  the  base  of  the 
Dome  was  reached  at  last.  VVe  ascended  a  bare  ridge  of  rock  to  an 
altitude  of  '),(jOO  feet,  where  we  met  our  most  exciting  piece  of  work. 
1  he  ice  was  thifiK  covered  with  snow  in  places,  and  steps  had  to  be  cut 
to  tnake  a  ^e^  ure  tootliold.  This  was  especi;ill\  the  case  along  the  lower 
lip  of  ail  ugK  cre\a^se  which  stretched  acros  our  path,  and  looked  like  a 
complete  har  to  further  progress.  A  vlighr  thinning  of  the  fog  enabled 
us  to  find  a  --now  bridge,  which  we  cro^^ci!  in  >atet\.  From  this  point 
steps  were  cut  to  the  summit.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  these, 
a>  the\   weri'  to  he  of  great  importance  in  returiiiiiL:. 

No  less  thrilling  was  the  descent.  A  blinilliig  snow  storm  was 
rapuily  obliterating  the  trail.  The  steps  so  laboriously  cut  were  hard 
to  tiiul,  hands  and  teet  were  halt  fro/in,  and  the  black  line  of  the  open- 
iiiuutlieil  ci(\asse  a  lev  hundred  feet  l.c!oc>  stopped  all  undue  hilarity. 
When  this  w.is  vaielv  cros>ed,  gooil  time  was  made  over  the  glacier  under 
the  -liadoa  of  the  Hlack  Huttes.  'i'lie  trail,  though  hard  to  discern, 
assi>te<l  the  climber^  lo  avoid  mans  ,m  ilistacle.  Not  a  photograph  was 
taken,  llie  -uii  wa-  scaiiel)  seen,  tlie  peak  was  never  visible  in  its  eiitirelv, 
the  clmiher-  had  I'een  chilled  to  the  hone,  water  liripped  from  their 
garnieni^;  vet  tluv  were  exultant  in  their  triumph  amund  the  camp  fire 
after  the  iiunmtainccriiig  meal. 

.\l()i  N  1  R.M.Nii-.R. — In  direct  contrast  was  the  accent  ot  .Mount 
Rainier.  Steamer,  train,  auto  and  stage  were  used  in  reaching  the  tim- 
ber line.  A  comtortable  hotel  stands  at  an  altitude  of  2,700  feet  in  the 
Rainier  National  Park,  and  it  is  easily  reached  from  the  railroad  by 
means  of  a  good  auto  service.  A  stage  covers  the  fourteen  miles  from 
the  hotel  to  Paradise  Vallej,  or  a  seven-mile  trail  alongside  a  winding 
streain  may  he  used  instea<l  if  one  chiM>ses  to  walk.  A  camp  is  established 
at  timber  line  during  the  scisim.  vvhcre  good  beds  and  meals  are  obtain- 
able. 

We  had  the  whole  dav  before  us,  and  decided  to  ride  up  from  the 
hotel.  Se.its  were  found  lor  us  in  a  conveyance  nie.int  to  carry  six,  but 
into  which  the  eiiterpri  ing  driver  managed  to  Mpue/e  a  rounil  do/.en. 
VVe  learned  troiii  om  i^f  our  !e!!ovv  sufferers  that  lie  had  ciinihed  the 
iiiounl.iin  iinu-  vc.ir-.  before.  With  a  desire  for  obtaining  an\  inlorma- 
tion  wliicii  mii.'!it  as^i^r  us  in  m.aking  t'le  ascent,  we  <  luciiia,  ed  him 
rn  talk.  Me  told  us  that  the  mot  dangerous  part  was  while  traversing 
:lie  base  ot   the  towering  clitTs  known  as  the  ( libralter    Rock       (  Ixica! 
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spelling;.)  It  was  usual,  he  told  us,  to  begin  the  ascent  very  early  in  the 
morning,  in  order  to  pass  this  danger  point  before  the  sun  had  gained 
sufficient  power  to  loosen  rocks  or  ice.,  which  would  roll  down  on  the 
climbers  below.  On  being  asked  how  it  was  avoided  on  the  return  trip, 
he  replied  that  "a  fellow  was  tired  then,  and  it  didn't  matter  anyhow." 
In  his  cheery  company  we  arrived  at  the  Paradise  Valley,  a  place  well 
named. 

After  pitching  our  tent  under  a  sheltering  clump  of  trees,  amidst 
a  profusion  of  mountain  Howers,  we  climbed  to  an  elevation  of  8500 
feet  the  same  afternoon,  in  order  to  learn  a  little  about  nur  route  to 
the  summit. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  29th,  the  three  sleepers 
left  their  beds  on  the  heather,  and  completed  their  preparations  for  the 
ascent  by  the  light  of  a  full  moon.  At  two-fifteen  a  start  was  made 
up  the  long  scoriaccous  ridges  and  snowfields  by  which  route  the  moun- 
tain is  usually  climbed  from  the  southern  side.  The  Nisqually  glacier, 
far  down  to  the  left,  looked  vague  and  shadowy  in  the  pale  moonlight. 
The  morning  breeze  coming  up  from  the  glacier  was,  however,  a  thing 
real  enough  to  be  an  effectual  spur  to  the  party. 

At  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  we  overtook  another  party  of  climb- 
ers, led  by  one  of  the  official  guides  who  are  stationed  in  the  valley. 
They  were  just  about  to  separate,  some  to  return  to  camp,  and  some 
to  attempt  the  climb  to  the  peak.  In  the  chill  morning  air  they  made 
,in  effort  to  join  in  a  chorus,  which  so  aroused  the  spirit  of  emulation 
in  one  of  our  members  that  he  voluntarily  sang  a  stanza  to  the  effect 
that  "he  would  rather  go  supperless  to  his  bed  than  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing early."  The  knowledge  that  they  were  not  the  only  people  who 
had  risen  before  cock-crow  appeared  to  cheer  the  first  party  wonder- 
fully.    We  all  hailed  with  delight  the  advent  of  the  sun. 

The  majesty  of  the  mountain  w.ns  fully  realized  as  the  soft  morn- 
ing light  crept  over  the  sombre  crags  of  the  Gibralter  Rock,  lighting 
its  shadows  and  bringing  to  view  the  traces  ot  volcanic  action  on  its 
weathered  walls.  The  icy  ramparts  of  the  hanging  glaciers  turned 
to  rose  and  gold,  snowfields  glittered  with  gems,  and  miniature  aval- 
anches, like  crystal  streams  of  pearls,  tumbled  down  time-worn  chan- 
nels under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Continuing  the  ascent,  we  pa.ssed  the  "Bee-hive,"  the  most  con- 
spicuous projection  on  the  rid^e  that  leads  to  the  base  of  Gibralter 
Rock.  The  trail  was  easily  followed  to  this  point,  our  bcivy  mountain 
boots  leaving  marked  impressions  on  the  soft  rock.  It  was  necessary 
to  use  great  care  in  traversing  the  scree  under  the  overhanging  cliffs 
of  Gibralter.     A  continuous  rattle  of  small  stones  kept  us  alive  to  the 
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po»,sihilir\  ot  .1  bipj;er  one  loniinn  pro>entl>  ,    ami  it  w  a>  a  rrlief  when 
we  were  able  to  net  out  on  the  sno«  and  be;;in  tlic  asicnt  of  the  "Honey 
comb,"      At    eleven   o'liurk    the    top   ot    (jibralter    R(M:k    was   reache<i. 
I.^.Ond  teet  above  sea  level. 

The  lii'^t  fittein  lui!itlr(ti  tcct  led  over  a  liirne  icefield,  split  b> 
i.unieroii'.  creva-sses,  ;mil  was  the  only  part  ot  tlie  climb  where  the  rope 
A  as  used.  At  nw  o'clock  we  reached  the  ed(;e  of  the  crater,  14,526  feet  in 
elevation,  where  the  Ma/aiiia  record  box  was  opened,  and  entries  were 
made  in  the  book. 

Tilt-  descent  wa-  made  without  special  incident,  save  that  while 
we  were  endeavoring  to  ,ollect  some  of  the  miiier:ili/ed  water  drip- 
pini:  from  (libralter  R(Kk,  a  ••houer  of  ice  frajzments  came  down,  miss- 
ing us  oniv  bv  a  few  feet. 

The  story  of  our  climb  bevond  the  piovince  ilurinj;  last  sea.son 
Aiuib!  not  be  mmplete  without  a  special  mention  of  our  honorary  presi- 
drnr.  Vtr.  J.  C.  Bishop.  He  made  the  arduous  climb  to  the  summit 
:'^  Miiiint  Rainier  wir!i  all  the  enthusiasm  and  vigor  of  \outh.  Of  those 
who  'ailed  to  make  the  ascent  of  Mount  Maker  in  July,  no  one  was 
more  ilisappointed  than  Mr  Bishop.  C^n  September  23rd,  however, 
accoi.ipanieil  hv  Mr  Wrif^ht,  of  (ilacier,  and  Mr.  Albertson,  of  the 
Seattle  "Mountaineers."  he  returned  to  the  attack,  and  succeeded  in 
rrarbint.'  thr  summit  after  the  season  was  supposed  to  have  closed. 


"  The  iiiountavne  men  ij-e  lontici   mans  a  yeerr 

I  ban  lliose  in  vale,  in  playne,  or  moorish  -.(ulc 
.'\   iustie  hart,   a  clean  complexion  cicere, 

I'bev   liavf  on  bit!    rliat  tor  harii   jving  tovle. 

i  homas   i.  hiirihvard 
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Botanical  ^ork  for  £[)ountatneer5 

By  J.  Davidson.  F.L.S.,  F.B.S.E. 

British  Culumbia  is  tar  behind  in  scientific  research,  and  no  one 
neil  be  afraid  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  if  he  can  help  with  the 
ivork  which  has  to  be  done  in  every  branch  of  natural  science  in  the 
province.  This  backwardness  is  not  because  scientific  work  has  been 
iu't:leited.  but  because  it  has  not  been  organized.  Individuals  have  done 
much  tor  the  province :  but  their  studies  have  been  generally  carried  on 
•or  their  own  pleasure,  and  much  useful  information  has  been  lost  for 
lack  of  some  means  of  bringing  scientific  workers  together,  and  obtain- 
ing records  which  could  be  handed  down  for  the  use  of  others  in  the 
future. 

Mountaineering  in  British  Columbia  seems  to  be  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion. If  all  that  is  known  to  our  local  climbers  regarding  the  moun- 
lains  within  sight  of  Vancouver  were  recorded  in  permanent  form,  it 
would  he  a  large  and  useful  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
province. 

It  is  desirable,  therefore,  it  the  Club  is  not  to  work  for  limited 
ends,  that  some  definite  scheme  >liould  be  arranged  for  all  sections  of 
the  members,  to  ensure  that  scientific  pursuits  should  receive  as  much 
prominence  in  its  records  as  artistic  and  recreative  ones.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  interested  in  scientific  work  should  not  seek  to  exclude  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  mountaineering  simply  for  the  exercise  of  the  climb- 
ing art,  and  the  recreation  as.sociated  with  it. 

Botanical  Work. 
'I"here  is  so  much  bot.inical  work  to  be  done  in  the  province,  and 
so  much  can  be  done  by  any  willing  explorer,  that  I  propose  to  make  a 
few  suggestions  as  to  what  part  might  be  undertaken  by  mountaineers 
in  the  complete  scheme  for  the  province,  which  would  not  overlap  the 
work  being  done  by  others.  There  are  many  sections  of  the  commu- 
nity who  are  in  a  po.sition  to  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  the  flora. 
We  have  natural  history  societies,  teachers,  s  irveyors,  prospectors,  lum- 
bermen, and  many  other  people  who  have  opportunities  of  making  out- 
■loor  studirs  in  botanv.     But  there  is  a  special  field  open  to  the  climbers. 
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The  Ar.piNH  Plants. 

As  there  are  mountaineers  in  variims  parts  «<  the  province,  I  should 
be  cl.ul  to  learn  thai  others  besides  our  local  members  are  willing  to 
co-operate  in  ascertaining  the  number  and  tlistribution  of  our  alpine 
plants.  The  plan  K'iven  here  will,  I  think,  be  applicable  to  any  district 
in  Mritish  Columbia. 

The  tii^t  thinsr  necessar>  is  a  nood  and  reliable  map  ot  the  moun- 
tain or  series  of  mountains  to  be  worked  over.  If  no  such  map  exists, 
the  Club  should  set  to  work  and  prepare  one  for  its  own  use;  and,  when 
completed,  it  should  be  issued  in  permanent  form  for  future  reference 
by  nienihers  and  others. 

The  map  should  show  a.s  far  a>  possible: 

ill)       I  he  lorTert  posiliori>  uf  the  various  summits  in  thi-  sines. 

(b)      The  local  names  of  all  sumynits. 

if  no  namt>  exist,  tin  Club  should  decide  on  names  by  which  the 
s-  -mits  are  to  be  known.  Avoid  calliiif;  them  after  people.  It  is  desir- 
e  names  which  mean  sometiimj:  m  relation  to  the  flora,  fauna, 
)r    'cneral  topography,  unless  a  euphonious   Indian  equivalent 
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••    should  he  namrd  after  ihr  nearest  dominant  mountain. 

and   rivers    should   be    named. 
-frk  whi>  h  originates  from  the  overflow  of  a  lake  may  take  the 
•he   lake.      If  one  creek  feeds  the  lake,   it  may  be  called   the 

—  Crr-k.  the  overflow  beitiK  called  the   Lower  Creek. 

'luld  ^"    -Mimed  after  the  creeks  which  drain  them. 
and  tan\'ins  should  also  be  named. 
■■■f  as  many  points  as  possible  should  he  yiven. 
■m  of  the  series  should  be  indicated  by  approximately 
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ot  m.Tp-makinp;  does  not   require  creat  technical  skill, 
r  rage  education  and  the  power  ot  intelligent  observation 

should  be  lapabie  of  doing  it.  In  support  of  this  I  would  refer  to  the 
very  creditable  specimen,  prepared  by  a  member  of  this  Club,  to  illus- 
trate the  region  north  ot  Garibaldi  Mountain.  Greater  detail  given 
in  a  map  will  ot  course  secure  greater  ease  in  making  records,  besides 
increasing  the  value  of  each  record.  A  closely  detailed  map  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  best  kind  of  work. 

As  the  local  Club  has  a  number  of  botanical  students,  I  may  sug- 
gest a  piece  of  work  for  them,  and  thus  illustrate  what  might  be  done 
by  other  Mountaineering  Clubs. 
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We  ma>  take  the  (irousr  Mountain  series  (i.  e.,  the  mountains 
bctMecn  Capilano  and  Lynn  Creeks)  as  a  basis  for  lomparison  with 
other  mountains.  We  must  first  net  it  thoroughly  mapped  and  named. 
We  have  tlicn  to  make  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  all  the 
different  kmds  of  plants  to  be  found  there,  indicating  the  exact  locality 
where  found,  and  the  habitat,  whether  in  bush  or  in  the  open,  wet  or 
dry,  soil  or  rock>lide.  In  addition  to  the  showy  flowering;  plants,  we 
must  collect  Kt^asses,  sedges,  and  all  water  plants,  whether  submerged, 
floating,  or  growing  on  the  margins  of  creeks  and  lakes.  We  must  have 
them  all  classified,  verified,  and  recorded.  Kach  member  should  endea- 
vor to  find  some  plant  on  the  CJrouse  Mountain  series  of  peaks  which 
has  not  been  previoush  recorded  for  this  series.  After  the  complete 
flora  is  known,  we  can  set  to  work  and  ascertain  their  distribution  on 
these  mountains.  Examples  of  questions  to  be  solved  by  research  are: 
What  plants  are  to  be  found  on  the  southern  slopes  which  are  not  to 
be  found  on  the  northern,  and  vier  vtrm*  On  the  west  and  not  on  the 
east?    On  Grouse  and  not  on  Dome?    On  Goat  and  not  on  Grouse? 

We  should  make  notes  on  the  distribution  of  selected  plants,  such 
as  the  White  Rhododendron  (Rhododendron  albiflorum).  False  Heather 
(Bryanthus  empetriformis),  the  so-called  "White  Heather"  (Cassiope 
Mcrtensiana),  and  so  on.  We  should  also  find  out  the  lowest  altitude 
at  which  they  are  found,  and  what  plants  are  usually  associated  with 
them. 

Two  or  three  marshes  ma>  be  selected  for  study.  The  questions 
arising  here  are:  What  plants  do  vou  find  iNHTtmon  to  all  of  them? 
What  plants  do  you  find  pectiliar  to  one  and  not  found  in  the  others? 
Lakes  are  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  topics  which  "light  be  taken  up; 
but  the  above  will  be  sufficient  for  a  year  or  two  if  p.operly  gone  about. 

Suitable  Methods  of  Recordino. 

There  are  many  systems  for  recording  the  occurrence  of  specimens, 
all  of  which  are  good,  though  some  have  advantages  over  others. 

The  ideal  method  for  showing  the  distribution  of  each  species  is  to 
have  a  miniature  outline  iwp  of  the  area,  and  mark  the  positions  where 
iT  is  found  by  a  sign  which  also  imiicatrs  whether  it  is  common  or  rare 
in  that  localir*      Bv  this  ^nrihod  rach  species  has  a  small  map  to  itself. 

It  is  uniM^essarv,  however  to  go  into  such  detail  for  a  small  area 
of  only  a  k-w  square  miles.  ProbaWy  the  stspirst  method  would  be  to 
use  loose-leaf  record  <^rrts  of  foolscap  »izc.  arraBfCtl  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 
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In  rhf  tirsr  loliimn  ilir  date  is  ni\cn  on  which  the  plant  was  col- 
Icitcii.  I  lie  second  ciunii)  >l\ii\vs  the  mountain  on  ^^hich  the  -lu-cimen 
was  toiind--Dome.  ( ioat,  or  (, rouse,  .i  the  case  ma>  be.  'I'he  third 
column  is  tor  details  of  the  lotalitv  ;  tor  example,  N.  Slope,  JOOO  ft.; 
S.W.  Slope,  l>0()  ft.;  Summit,  SfMH)  it.,  etc.  in  the  fourth  column  the 
linder's  name  should  be  ^;i\rn,  not  that  ot  the  person  who  received  the 
plant  to  record,  because  in  the  event  of  a  member  finding:  a  new  or  rare 
specimen,  there  will  be  no  dilliculti  in  that  case  in  obtaininK  further 
particulars  it  necessary.  In  ,lie  last  col'imn,  imder  the  headin;i  "Re- 
marks," notes  may  be  added,  such  a^  In  ilowir."  "In  tnn't,"  "On  rock 
slide,"  "In  crevice  of  rock,"  "See  L'lub  collection,"  etc. 

An  efTort  should  be  made  In  the  Club  t'>  >ecuir  a  scr  ot  mounted 
pressed  specniens,  named  and  authenticated,  m)  that  members  inav  con- 
sult the  collection,  and  Ixcomc  lamll  .ir  with  the  names  oi  the  plants 
with  uiiich  thev  come  -<.  treiiuentK   int..  . ontact  duritiL'  their  trips. 

It  uoul.i  add  t;reatiy  t<i  the  prestige  and  usefulness  ot  the  Clab 
if  certain  members  were  told  ofF  to  work  up  definite  areas,  so  as  to  ensure 
that  an  eipial  amount  of  attention  should  be  pai«l  to  each  locality.  F^ach 
of  these  members  might  prepare  a  paper  on  the  flora  of  his  area,  empha- 
si/int;  the  richness  or  barrenness  as  the  case  n  n  be,  ,iod  read  It  to  the 
Club  during  the  following  winter  session. 
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i'hr  iiirmtxr  iii  >  lar(;t-  nl  a  kiv^"  •"'f*  niiKh'  lOiiiinandeer  chr 
>«Tvicrs  of  plit)t()|;raplii(  mrinbcrs  to  assist  him  in  illii^rratiiii;  points  he 
wishes  to  hrin^'  nut.  and  his  paprr  ini;;ht  hr  prohtabiy  illustratrd  hy  \an 
trrn  slides  ot  Npciial  i;roup>  i>t  ^pe^lmcn^,  or  plant  assoiiation>. 

No  doubt  thiTi'  arr  many  in  Vancouver  who  wiiuld  be  |;li'<'  i>'  'be 
iipportuniiv  ot  ohtainiiii;  smh  intorination  from  trained  obs«Tvers,  and 
would  be  willing  >tiidents  of  nature,  it  they  ^aw  that  there  wun  a  definite 
intention  to  practise  e\eri.is<'s  ot  tlii>  sort,  and  disseminate  interestin|{ 
and  useful  knowledge. 

'I'owards  the  end  ot  the  winter  session  the  Club  niijjht  arrange  to 
have  some  (>|«'n  meetinir--,  when  the  public  could  have  an  opportunity 
lit  seeinp  and  hearing  what  the  t'lub  had  been  doinn  durinp  the  suinmer. 
\t  these  meetitijrs,  two  or  three  ot  the  members  mi(;ht  relate  the  most 
interestinc  parts  of  their  paper>,  illustrated  b>  lantern  slides,  and  po> 
sibly  by  an  exhibition  of  prepared  and  mounted  ^pecimens. 

By  sbowinK  results  of  this  kind,  fewer  words  will  be  required  in 
praise  of  mountaineerint;.  and  visitors  attrndin>r  the  open  meetings  will 
more  easily  understand  that  there  is  soniethinj;  else  in  mountaineering 
than  t  mad  rush  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  down  a^;ain. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  individual  members,  the  Club  should 
see  thit  the  scientific  results  are  iluly  recorded  in  pcrinanent  form  in 
future  issues  of  the  iriajjazine.  As  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  all  the 
plants  found  during  the  \ear  should  be  given,  while  additions  may  sup- 
plement this  list  in  successive  issues.  A  short  s\nopsis  of  the  papers 
niven  b»  members  would  also  be  useful. 

Sprial  attention  has  been  directed  in  this  article  to  the  Hora  ot  the 
(irouse  Mountain  scries.  But  the  final  records  of  this  flora  will  not 
be  l(M)ke<'  on  as  tin  end  o(  the  Club's  activities  in  this  direction,  hut 
will  ser\f  rather  as  a  basis  lor  comparison  with  other  mountain  areas 
which  tlu  Club  ma>  select  to  work  over.  I'he  members  will  Ix-  in  a 
better  pos'tion  to  interpret  correctly  what  thv\  see  on  other  ranges. 
Familiar  iietimens  on  a  new  ran^e  will  be  hailed  as  old  triends;  while 
nev\'  specimens  will  prove  all  the  more  interesting,  and  due  attention 
will  he  pjid  to  their  environment  and  distribution.  A  list  of  the 
specimens  iound  on  a  new  mountain,  whii  h  are  not  to  be  found  on  the 
"home"  series,  will  be  read  w  ith  interest  h\  botanists  and  others  in  many 
parts  (it  the  continent. 

At  the  present  time  the  flora  of  the  mountains  within  sight  ot  Van 
couver  is  nit  known.     Of  course  one  meets  with  numerous  individual;! 
who  "knovr  eve.y  plant  and  everv    f<K)r  of  ground   for  miles  north  of 
Burrard    Iiiet."   but ! 
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^or  instance,  la.st  Mimmfr  my  attention  wa>  calle.i  by  one  ot  the 
i.umlHrs  ot  the  Club  to  a  plant  which  had  been  seen  on  Grouse  Moun 
tain,  and  which  he  described  as  bavin}:  no  leaves,  but  a  cluster  of  pale 
pink  flowers.  'I'here  arc  several  plants  in  B.  C.  whicii  answer  to  this 
description;  but  his  specimen  did  not  appear  to  r.^'inblc  an>  ot 
those  previously   recorded    for   that   locality. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  mountain ;  and  there,  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  main  trail,  I  was  shown  a  larj^e  number  of  beautiful  clusters  of 
what  1  supposed  wa,s  Newberrya  congesta  Torr.  or  Pleuricospora 
hmbriolata  Gray,  but  which  on  closer  examination  <li.l  not  match 
either  exactly,  though  they  come  very  near  to  Newberr>a. 

In  either  <-?,c  it  constitutes  a  new  record  for  this  part  of  the  prov- 
ince, if  not  an  entirely  new  record  for  British  Columbia,  as  both  the 
above  have  their  range  of  distribution  described  as  "from  California  to 
Washington  and  Oregon." 

Again,  during  a  four  days'  collecting  and  Imtanical  survey  trip 
to  Black  Mountain,  accompanied  by  two  members  of  the  Botany  Class, 
many  plants  of  particular  interest  were  found,  amongst  which  was  one— 
Menyanthes  ( Ncphrophyllidium)  Crista-galli,  popularly  known  as  Deer 
Cabbage,  formerh  looked  on  as  an  Alaskan  plant,  but  which  has  been 
recorded  for  the  north-west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  Graham  Island, 
and  Prince  Rupert. 

It  is  now  recorded  tor  the  lower  mainland,  there  being  thousands 
of  beautiful  specimens  about  five  miles  through  the  bush  north-west  of 
the  Capilano.  as  well  as  on  the  marshy  slopes  near  the  headwaters  of 
Cypress  Creek.  Probably  the  two  plants  mentioned  will  turd  out  to 
he  quite  common  and  widely  distributed  amongst  these  mountiins;  but 
hitherto  thev  seem  to  have  been  overlooked,  though  they  are  bv  no  means 
inconspicuous. 

This  will  serve  to  show  how  much  may  be  learned  reg:.rding  the 
flora  of  British  Columbia  from  a  study  of  the  flora  of  the  mountains  in 
our  own  neighborhood. 
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t3he  fDoutttaineer  as  an  €|ntomaIo9ist 

By  R.  S.  Shirman,  D.L.S. 

When  1  accepted  an  invitation  to  write  a  paper  on  the  subject  ot 
entomology  I  did  so  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  difficulties  I  should 
find  in  compiling  an  article  which  would  be  interesting  and  profitable 
to  the  average  reader.  I  have  wielded  a  butterfly  net  long  enough  to 
realize  how  little  the  average  man  is  in  sympathy  with  the  pursuits  of 
the  "bun-hunters,"  as  he  likes  to  call  us.  But  one  becomes  hardened 
to  public  indiflFerence,  pity  or  contempt.  Once  while  swinging  my  net  on 
the  banks  of  a  famous  trout  stream,  a  gum-booted  disciple  of  the  immor- 
tal Walton  very  kindly  advised  me  to  get  a  stronger  landing  net ;  and 
when  I  explained  to  him  that  I  was  merely  catching  flies  with  it,  he  gave 
me  a  look  of  compassionate  sadness  that  fairly  touched  m\  heart.  "Poor 
fellow!"  he  murmured,  "but  he  looks  quite  harmless."  An  entomological 
friend  of  mine  was  accustomed  to  inform  such  inquisitive  bodies  that  he 
was  capturing  swamp-elephants,  or  crocodiles. 

The  field  covered  by  the  word  entomology  is  so  great  that  you  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  expect  me  to  cover  more  than  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
it  in  the  space  allotted  to  me.  Most  mountaineers  have  found  one  species 
of  insect  keep  them  busy  all  day,  and  perhaps  another  species,  all  night. 
When  we  realize  that  the  species  of  insects  exceed  in  number  those  of 
all  other  animal  forms  taken  together,  we  may  be  either  staggered  at 
the  immensity  of  forms  to  study,  or  charmed  at  their  endless  diversity. 

Ther?  are,  broadly  speaking,  three  classes  of  mountaineers,  accord- 
ing to  their  aims  and  ambitions.  Some  seek  mere  physical  exhilaration  ; 
others  love  the  hills  for  their  sublimity  and  beauty,  and  still  others,  very 
much  in  the  minority,  who  combine  with  their  desire  for  physical 
exercise  and  their  love  for  the  beautiful,  a  craving  for  intellectual  stim- 
ulus, a  definite  desire  to  study  minutely  and  exhaustively  some  special 
feature  of  mountain  life,  be  it  bird  or  bea.st,  insect  or  flower,  and  thereby 
attain  a  general  uplift  of  all  their  mental  faculties.  Let  us  designate 
these  as  the  master  mountaineers,  the  others  being  mere  tyros  and  appren- 
tices. 

It  has  been  m>  lot  to  traverse  the  hills  with  men  of  all  classes, 
including  hunters  and  prospectors,  whom  we  may  speak  of  as  profes- 
sional mountaineers,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  only  to  the  mas- 
ter mountaineer  can  the  hills  yield  their  richest  treasures.  He  brings 
hack  with  him  from  a  climb,  not  only  the  luxury  of  physical  fatigue  and 
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.1  (uil  kodak,  iujt  .1  -tdrt-  (.t  kn.nvifdm-  wimli  will  be  of  untailm;i  inn-rest 
■'I  himself  and  perhaps  of  lasting  benefit  'o  mankind. 

Of  all  lines  of  scientific  research  and  recreation  none.  I  rhink. 
iifFcrs  more  allurinji  possibilities  to  the  mountaineer  than  entomolo(,'y. 

I'his  -sriidv  ma>  he  taken  up  as  a  mere  hobbv  and.  ,i>  mh!i.  it 
certainly  ranks  higher  than  the  collecting  of  stamps  or  coins.  A  case 
of  insects,  neatly  and  scienti(icall>  arranged,  rcpre-cnr-  man*  happy 
hours  of  healthy  exercise  among  the  flowers  of  field  and  wood  and  hill- 
side. Each  specimen  has  given  pleasure  in  its  capture,  instruction  in 
irs  inountrn-  and  classification,  and  is  a  touchstone  to  conjure  up  ..n  cold 
'.vinter  evenings  the  golden  days  of  summer. 

But  the  .ruomologist  may  and  should  rise  to  higher  plane,  o' 
endeavor  than  those  trodden  by  the  mere  collector.  The  fields  of 
research  u herein  he  may  labour,  with  pleasure  to  himself  and  profit  to 
his  fellow  man.  are  numerous.  The  problems  to  be  >olved  are  not  only 
of  great  intellectual  interest,  bur  many  of  them  are  of  vital  importance 
ro  humanity.  It  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  master  this  subject  as 
a  whole.  Fach  to  do  any  efiFcctive  work  must  take  some  limited  area 
of  the  great  mosaic  and  try  to  master  its  design  in  detail. 

Of  such  lines  of  research  I  need  only  emphasize  one,  the  study 
of  insect  life  in  relation  to  our  forests.  British  Colui.ibia  has  a  great 
xsset  in  its  forest-clad  hills.  But  deadly  enemies  are  constantK  at  work 
destroying  what  nature  has  laboriously  built  up.  Nearly  every  plant 
and  tree  has  its  own  peculiar  foes.  Tlicir  destructiveness  is  vast  and 
scarcely  appreciated  by  the  uninitiated.  The  loss  due  to  insect  ra\ age- 
in  the  United  States  alone  has  been  estimated  to  be  $750,000,000 
annually.  A  -ingle  species  of  H\  destnn  ^SO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  prop- 
erty a  \ear. 

OnI\  the  trained  entomologist  can  devise  means  to  cope  with 
these  evils.  B\it  to  do  so  he  needs  all  the  facts  he  can  obtain  in  relation 
to  the  lite  history  of  insects  injurious  to  plants  of  economic  value.  The 
humblest  collector,  so  long  as  he  has  an  observant  eye  and  a  systematic 
method  of  recording  what  he  sees,  as  well  as  what  he  captures,  can 
assist  in  this  great  uork.  And  who  has  a  greater  opportunity  than  the 
iiiountMmecr  ro  discover  facts  in  relation  to  the  insect  pests  that  infest 
and  destro\  our  mountain  trees? 

I  think  that  every  mountaineer  should  familiari/e  himself  with 
the  external  ai)pearancc  and  to  some  extent  wiih  the  lite  !>istorv  of  rb.e 
insects  injurious  to  out  forests.  He  svould  thus  be  equipped  with  suf- 
ficient knowledge  to  observe  intellieently  the  insects  he  meets  with  in 
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his  mounraiii  raiiihlt-^.  In  thi>  Province  he  ha-  the  advantage  ot  work- 
ing  in  practicall>  vir;;in  soil.  Almost  an\  observations  or  collections 
which  he  may  make  are  ot  importance. 

Nor  will  he  fiml  it  ilitTicult  to  obtain  assistatice  anil  encouragement 
m  his  work.  The  Britisii  Columbia  l"nfomolof»ical  S()ciet\  is  eager  and 
able  to  aid  all  vvho  wish  to  take  up  thi^  important  -tud>.  and  1  trust  that 
the  example  set  1)\  the  botanical  brand)  ot  our  mountaineering  club  will 
inspire  others  to  ralve  ;in  interest  in  rntomolog\ .  a  stu<lv  wiiich  I  con- 
fidently reaffirm  has  more  abundant  benefits  to  shower  upon  its  devotees 
than  any  other  branch  of  recreative  science. 

I  have  emphasized  the  economic  side  ot  this  stuii\  ;  i)ut  I  do  not  wi>h 
you  to  forget  its  other  phases.  The  greatest  specialists  have  made  their 
start  as  general  collectors.  The  favorite  order  « ith  beginners  seems  to 
be  the  Lepidoptera,  comprising  the  butterfiies  and  moths.  Even  the 
least  observant  of  mountaineers  must  have  been  frequently  charmed 
by  the  sight  of  these  gaud\  aviators  of  the  hills.  Perhaps  next  in  popu- 
larity are  the  Coleoptera,  or  beetles — sturd\  knights-errant,  clad  in  coats 
of  mail;  some  bent  on  mischief,  others  seeking  to  punish  the  oppressor 
and  the  malefactor.  It  is  well  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes.  The 
Diptera.  or  two-'.vinged  flies,  and  the  Hymenoptera,  comprising  bees, 
wasps,  ants,  savvflies,  etc.,  are  close  rivals  for  third  place.  Then  follow 
the  dragon-flies,  the  bugs,  etc.  Nineteen  orders  in  all  are  now  recog- 
nized. My  advice  is  to  consider  everything  as  fish  which  comes  to  your 
net.  In  this  way  \oti  learn  to  distinguish  and  to  cla.ssif\  and  lay  tl\i- 
foundation  of  accurate  and  complete  knowledge  of  whatever  family 
or  order  \ou  idtimareh   specialize  in. 


mountain  Hitrcotucr 

The  first  essential  in  mountain  description  is  accuracy  :  the  second, 
lucidity.  You  do  not  know  into  whose  hands  those  pages  of  yours  may 
fall.  Take  no  poetic  license  with  either  route  or  landmarks.  The  life 
of  some  eager  but  untrained  climber  may  depend  upon  his  being  able  to 
follow  other  guidance  than  that  which  your  record  aflEords.  The  man 
of  science  will  thank  you  for  your  faithfulness;  but,  wanting  that,  lie 
-.vil!  to-:':  a':idp  3':  •.vnrrhlp'w  the  most  elecant  niece  of  rhetoric  that  ever 
came  from  human  pen.  The  fellow-climber  and  the  naturalist  :«re  the 
only  critics  to  whom  you  are  responsible. 
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Geological  praturrs  of  the  Qoast  J^angp 

Hv  j.  FoRTtR.  B.E. 

Four  wcllinarkfci  ranco  ot  mountains  travcrsi-  the  ci.r.lillt-ra  ot 
Briti-.!)  Columbia  in  a  rouyhlv  nortli  and  south  direction.  Of  these 
the  Ro(k\  Mountains  and  the  Selkirks  have  been  the  subjects  of  atten 
tive  ;,'eoh)nical  stu<l\  since  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail 
way  m  188S.  The  third  ranize  to  the  west  has  been  examined  b\ 
prospectors  an.i  ^eolocists  in  the  dr>  belt.  But  the  Coast  Ran^e  has 
received  little  study,  except  where  some  transverse  river-vallev  has  i.'iven 
the  opportunity.  The  encircling  forests  are  so  dense,  and  the  country 
so  completely  uninhabited,  that  access  to  the  mountains  is  never  easv. 
The  glimpses  we  have  gained  of  the  possibilities  for  «eolo(;ical  study  in 
the  near  future  are  mainlv  liue  to  the  pioneer  work  ot  local  mountain 
climbers. 

.'\  belt  ot  ^ranitoid  rocks  about  a  hundred  miles  wide  extends 
alonjr  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  from  the  mouth  of  Vancouver 
Harbor  northwards  to  Alaska,  where  it  swings  to  the  east  behind  a  chain 
of  large  islands,  continuinK  its  north-wesrerly  course  until  it  dies  out 
in  the  ^'ukon.  The  mountains  which  form  the  Coast  Range  have  been 
carved  by  the  action  of  rain  and  streams  out  of  these  rocks.  The 
granite  belt  possesses  the  batholithic  structure, — that  is,  its  material 
was  forced  up  from  beneath  in  a  more  or  less  fluid  state,  distorting  the 
overKin;;  rocks  into  an  arch-like  form,  but  not  as  a  rule  breaking  through 
the  massi\e  cover.  The  action  of  tile  i:ranite  .is  it  slowly  worked  its 
wav  upuarrjs  must  be  conceived  of,  partly  as  an  upheaval  of 
tlie  cover.  partU  as  .i  shattering  and  melting  away  of  it  on 
the  lower  side.  'I'he  overlying  rocks  have  been  stripped  oflf 
from  b\  far  rlie  greater  part  of  the  area,  together  with  a  considerable 
thickness  of  the  L'ranite  itselt.  The  completeness  of  their  removal,  and 
the  bold  relief  of  the  moimtains  which  remain,  show  that  the  district 
stood  high  abo\e  the  level  of  tiie  sea  for  a  long  period  after  the  intru- 
sion of  the  granite.  The  altitude  gave  velocity  and  transporting  power 
to  the  streams.  These  in  turn,  when  charged  with  detritus  from  the 
higher  levels,  were  able  to  cut  down  their  channels  so  rapidly  that  the 
atmospheric  agents  had  no  chance  to  bevel  back  the  slopes  on  either  side 
at  anything  like  a  corresponding  rate.  The  river  valleys,  as  they 
deepened,  marked  off  the  surface  of  the  h!!»h  plnfeau  into  a  number  of 
bold  ridges,  which  were  further  subdivided  into  distinct  peaks  through 
the  formation  of  tributary  valleys.     A  very  clear  view  of  the  extent  to 
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which  thi-i  ilis^ertion  oi  the  mountain  area  has  hern  larrieci  can  be 
obtained  on  a  fine  morning  from  the  riiiKe  which  forms  the  back  of  the 
Kastern  I, ion.  As  the  minutes  pass  between  dawn  and  sunrise,  the  sea 
of  mountains  wliich  lies  to  the  north-east  is  (gradually  disclosed  in  row 
after  row  of  peaks,  their  succession  beinj;  clearly  shown  in  the  cold 
silvery  lit;ht,  only  to  be  lost  in  ri  moment  when  the  sun's  limb  peeps 
above  the  horizon. 

The  Coast  Range  belongs  neither  to  the  oldest  nor  the  youngest 
of  mountain  groups.  Its  uprise  does  not  go  back  a  tenth  of  the  way 
towards  the  time  when  the  stratified  rocks  began  to  be  laid  down. 
Compared  with  the  Scottish  Highlands  or  the  mountains  in  the  south- 
west of  Ireland,  it  is  a  thing  of  the  day  before  yesterday.  But  it  is  very 
decidedly  older  than  the  Alps  or  the  Himalayas. 

Plutonic  Rocks 

That  completely  crystalline  structure  which  is  not  too  fine  to  be 
detected  at  a  glance  by  the  naked  eye,  to  which  the  term  granitoid  is 
applied,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  true  granites.  The  Coast  Range 
presents  us  with  quite  a  series  of  rocks  which  have  solidified  under  pres- 
sure from  a  great  thickness  of  overlying  material,  and  which  are  there- 
fore known  as  plutnnic.  At  one  end  of  the  series  are  the  true  granites, 
which  are  marked  by  the  presence  of  quartz  as  a  distinct  mineral  in 
tolerable  quantity.  Next  come  the  diorites,  in  which  the  amount  of 
crystalline  quartz  has  fallen  nearly  or  completely  to  zero,  while  the 
minerals  which  accompany  the  quartz  in  granite  are  partially  exchanged 
for  others.  Gabbro  is  found  at  the  other  end  of  the  series.  The  quartz 
has  disappeared  completely,  while  the  rock  is  heavily  loaded  with  iron 
and  magnesia,  to  which  gabbro  is  indebted  for  its  dark  green  colour  and 
its  density.  All  these  members  of  the  plutonic  series  are,  however, 
marked  by  the  granitoid  structure.  Further  details  regardmg  these 
rocks  may  be  found  in  the  Geological  Survey  Report  of  Mr.  LeRoy, 
1908. 

These  varieties  in  the  material  of  the  Coast  Range  batholith  do 
not  as  a  rule  give  rise  to  obvious  differences  on  the  large  scale.  The 
difference  between  granite  and  gabbro  is,  however,  obvious  enough  in 
the  details  of  cliff  and  crag  and  summit. 

An  observer  on  Crown  Mountain  cannot  help  noticing  a  row  of 
peaks  with  spiry  outlines,  standing  a  dozen  miles  to  the  north.  They 
still  retain  the  name  which  was  first  applied  to  them  of  "The  Saw- 
Teeth."  though  the  two  most  prominent  have  been  re-christened  "The 
Twin  Sisters."  It  is  easy  to  see,  even  at  long  range,  that  they  are 
not  composed  of  granite.     No  specimens  from  them  have  been  obtained 
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i*  vfl.  It  «(tni^  (Miibablc.  liovvrMi,  that  thf>  arc  .iltcird  M-.limentars 
r<K-ks,  in  wliiih  <n-^  tlie\  art-  lairl\  u-rtain  to  bt-  trauitipnts  nt  thr 
(inVinal  r(Kk\  rci\iT  i>r  rlic  batliolith,  whiih  have  manaucil  to  Mirvivr 
thv  ilcniKlation   rliar   !ia~   ^wept   it   avva\    fKcvvhcre. 

\  ni.CAMC  KiiLKS 
I  lit'  M)lranii  rot  k>  ar<-  ilistmnuiMtcil  troni  thr  pliiKinic  b>  thr  tan 
itiat  fhev  havf  -.oliditifd  at  the  Mirtaci-  m  at  lomparativcl)  >mall  depth>. 
not  i-xifcdins:  a  tc«  Inindrcil  tctT.  I  he  smaller  pressure  and  quicker 
loolinp  to  whiih  the\  have  hi-t-ii  ^ubjel■tcd  lias  interfered  with  the 
developtiient  o(  the  i;ranit(ii<l  -.tnnture.  Some  ot  the  mineral  con 
stituents  have  been  dilator\  m  tormin^r  irystals,  and  present  only  small 
ones,  or  even  remain  in  a  mndition  but  little  removed  from  (jlass. 
Others  ajjain  have  developed  irytals  of  fair  si/e,  which  stand  out 
markedly  from  the  lieneral  (ine-s;rained  mass  ot  tlic  rock.  'F'his  is  tlie 
case  with  the  felspar  of  the  porphyries,  the  white  crystals  ot  which 
are  to  be  seen  dotted  all  over  the  dark  jjrey  or  brown  surface  of  mni:v 
of  the  pebbles  in  the  creek-beds  to  the  north  of  Vancouver. 

One  speciinen  of  .'i  volcanic  counterpart  to  the  granites  has  come 
to  hand  up  to  the  pres<'nt.  in  the  shape  of  a  rhyolite  porphyry  from  a 
cully  on  the  M'ack  Tusk  Rid^e.  'I"he  plutonic  diorites  have  theii 
counterpart  in  the  andesitic  lavas  of  the  (iaribaldi  district.  Its  basalt 
too.  is  the  volcanic  counterpart  ot  the  jja^'l"'"- 

The  iiufstiijations  ot  .Messrs.  VV.  J.  (Jra\  anil  F.  I'arr  in  the 
(iaribaldi  district  have  iieen  confined  to  the  summer  camp  of  1912. 
SufTicient  has,  hi)v\e\cr,  inen  discovered  to  >ho\\  that  it  is  one  of  jjreai 
interest.     The  following  outline  is  from  Mr.  Gray's  notes. 

Mount  Garibaldi,  the  dominant  fe.itijre,  !•■  purely  volcanic.  [hi- 
solid  rock  which  it  contains  is  jjeneralK  andesite  porphyry.  Little  or 
no  scoriaceous  rock  has  been  found  on  it  such  as  would  serve  to  show, 
by  the  hlow-holes  with  which  it  was  filled,  that  it  had  formed  part  of  a 
lava-^^'caiT.  «hich  ha<i  reached  the  surface.  But  there  is  abundance  of 
loose  tra^inientary  material,  both  in  the  form  of  fine  ash  and  boulders, 
such  a~  constitutes  the  major  part  of  the  accumulations  around  any 
ordinnrv  volcanic  vent.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  meltinj; 
of  the  snows  i  the  mountain  would  reveal  the  traces  ot  a  crater.  The 
utter  absence  of  anv  such  thermal  phenomena  as  are  noticed  on  Mount 
Baker  show^  that  the  volcano  has  lonp  been  silent :  and  durinf:  that 
time  the  atmospheric  agents  have  been  btisily  at  work  on  the  mountain. 

There  is  a  srrikini'  ohject  nine  or  ten  miles  north  ot  Garibaldi 
which  sfiows  how  far  denudation  has  lione  in  the  district.  The  Black 
Tusk  is  a  typical  specimen  of  a  volcanic  "neck.'"     It  is  part  of  the  plui; 
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<it  ba^.lltll  lava  which  soliilifinl  in  the  pipr  ot  ;i  volcano  at  ili;4l  pl.iir. 
The  havalt  corr  ha>  rniiiiinr'tl.  vvhilc  ilic  Iimix-  Irajmientar)  tnatrrjal 
of  whuh  fhr  volcano  vva^-  'iiainl .  toniposnl  li.is  Ihmii  swrpt  awav  tnni! 
around  it,  leavinir  thi*  towtr  like  object  siandin^  H(H)  feet  above  the 
Riiilie.  I'hc  basalt  of  the  liisk  vjiows  a  well  niarkrti  columnar  ^lr^K 
fiire.  I  be  Rulm'  Is  mainlv  lomposrd  ot  i;reriiish  ^;rr\  aiidesife,  wbicli 
icadily  breaks  up  into  slabs,  and  tbrou^h  vvhii  li  the  basalt  bas  hceii 
tiirced  from  bencafb.  1  be  lower  portion  o*  tin-  Ridize  sbov*  s  an 
extensive  /one  ot  aiijjlomerate  at  a  height  oi  .ibout  W)0  feet  above 
the  Meadows.  Tbe  spccitiien  of  rhvf)lite  p<irpli\  r\  alreadv  mentuincl 
came  troni  below  tbe  a'^r'.^lomerate.  I'be  rrl.itions  ot  these  ditlcrcn 
unk-  are  not  easy  to  make  out.  as  a  heavy  talus  obscures  tlie  contact- 
Panorarta  Ri ige  appears  to  be  a  loniinuation  of  RIack    lusk  Ridi;i'. 

the  Table  is  another  neck,  which  has  not  been  dissected  out  o 
iiinpletely  as  the  Black  Tusk. 

Standing  on  the  summit  ot  (iaribaldi,  it  is  ias>  to  recognize  a 
succession  ot  volcanic  peaks,  which  trend  in  a  N.N.VV.  direction  and 
extend  towards  the  bead-waters  ot  tbe  LillcK)et  River.  These  are  all 
imcxplored. 

Andesite  and  andesite  porpb>r>  api)ear  to  constitute  the  major 
portion  of  the  volcanic  rocks  in  the  Ciaribaldi  district.  No  indications 
of  mineral  wealth  have  been  noticed  to  draw  the  hard\  prospector  into 
these  tiiinintain  wilds;  so  their  study  seems  likelv  to  be  left  to  geologists 
who  possess  the  ipialifications  ot  mountaineers. 

(il.ACIAI     I'UHNOMENA. 

Reference  has  been  made  already  to  the  altitude  of  the  coast  district, 
which  n'-ide  it  possible  for  the  streams  to  cut  their  channels  deepN 
into  the  land  surface.  The  altitude  was  still  considerable  when  the 
t;lacial  period  set  in.  We  knew  this  from  the  great  ilepth  ot  alluviuin 
which  has  been  disclosed  by  borings  in  the  vallev  nf  the  Frascr.  \ 
river  canmit  excavate  to  more  than  .i  few  feet  below  sea  level  under 
any  circumstances.  Tbe  fact  that  the  original  channel  ot  the  F-aser 
in  the  rock  is  buried  under  manv  feet  of  alluvium  shows  that  the  river 
must  have  been  flowing  at  a  much  higher  level  at  one  time. 

During  the  glacial  period  the  Hnd  underwenr  a  depression  of 
several  hundrci'  feet  below  its  pre.sent  altitude.  Althougli  it  rose  again 
as  the  ice-sheet  vanished,  it  never  recovered  its  former  height.  The 
coastline  of  the  province  is  deeplv  indented  in  consequence  with  the 
fiords  which  always  result  when  narrow  valleys  are  drowned,  producing 
(ijih,  bold  shores  leading  dowe,  re,  comparativeK   deep  water. 
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I'hf  ((rdmar>  mark--  ot  (ilaciation  tan  be  traicd  over  the  mountain- 
|)ll^  ilistnVt  iiortli  ot  Burrard  Inlet.  Smootlied  and  striated  rocLs, 
niorainis.  niorainii'  lakes,  and  erratic  blocks  are  all  to  be  found.  But 
the  district  liardh  ;:ives  the  impression  ot  intense  jjlaciation  except 
here  and  there.  The  chan>;e  ot  ttie  V-shaped  stream  valleys  into  i 
U -shape  by  the  action  ot  glaciers  is  nor  common,  unless  alonp;  the  west- 
ern fjords.  The  ainindant  [glacial  and  inter-<;lacial  material  which 
covers  the  Hurrard  Peninsula  to  the  south  ot  the  Inlet  is  a  far  more 
striking  evidence  ot  the  Ice  An  than  most  of  the  phenomena  which 
are  found  amonf;  the  mountains.  Professor  Hurwash  has  recently  pointed 
out  that  the  most  promisini;  line  of  local  research  in  glacial  geology 
will  combine  the  study  ot  glaciation  with  that  of  changes  of  level  in  the 
land  itself.  The  evidence  tor  this  must  he  sought  for  chiefly  in  the 
mountain  valleys  of  the  Coast  Range. 

It  is  onlv  right  to  make  due  acknowledginent  of  the  fricndh 
encouragement  and  active  assistance  which  the  ideological  section  of 
tb''  Club  has  received  from  Mr.  R.  W.  Brock,  Director  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Surve\  of  Canada.  The  nicroscopic  examination  of  the  rock  speci- 
mens collected  b\  Mr.  Gray  was  made  by  Mr.  ().  K.  l/eRoy  of  the 
Survey,  whose  v'.ork  in  the  district  has  given  to  his  suggestions  a  special 
value. 
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d     '^^        iii-ail   lit    lluuf    -Miuiiil   .iiul   I.llliM'ti,    a   (li>iai»f  'il    l.'M 
^^      W        inilf^.   "iif   'it    lilt-    tiiMifM    |ila\i;rmiiuK  iin    the    Nuilli 

III  tiniii'iv  111  111  .ill  pjii^  lit  ilie  "iiilil  111  c"i"^  ilic 
iiKi|r«llr  -leiifn  m  I"  (■iij;:ii;e  in  all  lortn-  i>t  licaltin 
miiilnin  KTiealiiMi.  I  lie  aiirartiim^  iit  lliis  alinnM 
uiikiiiiuii  ir-i.iii  arc  vaiifil.  lUheinieii  <an  I'f 
a-^i  irii  nl  -I  Iriuliil  M'""  '"  ''"■  I'miTille-^  siiraiii^  ami 
inim-.iiii»  i.ikc-  ihai  r\iM  .ili>ii>;  llic  n"iic.  »Nliile 
iTii.uMiaiii  .limbers  uill  iliMnver  «<iiie>  ul  iiiK^fl  V^''^^  ^i"'  M:'^'"-!^ 
thai  lia\e  mil  a>  %el  lieeii  -i-ale.l.  I  |>  tn  tlie  iirc^enl  llii^  reuinii  lia~ 
I.eeii  alm..sl  iiiai-(t>Ml>le  iiwin«  I"  ilie  lack  i)l  li  aiisiinMaiiiiii  la.ililiev 
\  iiariiiu  i.ark  nail.  Ilu^;^:infi  the  eilgcv  i.l  iiuk\  ■  htf>  ami  iMmlmu 
,,  cr  lamiiim  |.reiiiike-.  eMemK  tniiii  Ne\v|iiiit  ari.>>>  the  Miiiiimi 
III  the  CiiaM  Kaiiur  m  IViiihci  mii  \leailin\~,  aluml  Mxt>  inile-^ 
;«pi)itMiieii  have  hiiheim  beeti  ninteiil  tn  penetrate  le>>  than  ten 
irnle-  inlaiul  trnm  th.e  Ina-I,  the  re;;iiin  I.eM.ml  heinn  tn  ilirm 
a  \erilahie  hci»linu  vvil.lcrne-.  Nm  a  leu  nienil-crv  ..I  the 
Hiili~h  liihitiil.la  MiHiiiiaineeiinK  t  Inh  have  umi  il>e  cli-timin.n  iit 
lii\in(i  av.emle.l  M.iunt  (.aribahll,  lueUc  riiile^  ea^t  nt  Ncvvpnri. 
Ihe   .liinl.    tri.Mi    tlie    valle%     i-   nver    '/.nun    teet.       Mmint    \hircliiMin, 

uiih    an    elevatiim    ol    (., teei    mi    ilie    ue-t    viile   nt    llnue    S.nml. 

Iia~    aUii   been    inin|i  ereil    li>    niliri     ililrrpiil    e\plinerv. 

With  the  ri.rnpletlnn  nl  the  raiUvav  all  the  present  nnfaMirable 
.omliiinns  uill  be  chaiiticil.  I'hc  line  is  nm\  beinj;  exlctnleil  nnrth 
,,p  i' e  narri.u  \alkn  ..t  the  Cheakamns  River,  a  clear  ami  suitl- 
lunnini;  slrratti  uhiih.  teil  li\  inanv  smaller  tributaries,  takes  its  rise 
in  theTiiellin^  f;laciers  nii  tlir  summil  nl  the  rankle.  I'liis  river  is 
■  lescribecl  as  niie  nt  the  best  tinut  s'leaiiis  in  lirilish  C  nlumbia. 
I  arna.is,  p.Hijs  ami  rapiils  abmiml  in  its  siminus  ami  mimiltnnns 
,les.  eni  m  ti.le\\ater.  [here  is  a  plateau  six  miles  ImiK  nn  the 
SI  ininit.  It  is  almnst  le%e!  ami  ilmte.l  u  illi  three  bikes,  the  largest 
III  uhi.h,  (.leeii  lake,  is  ihree  miles  in  len>;ili.  Iheir  waters  litei- 
all\  teem  "ilh  lainbnw  innii  ami  ^iravlinn-  These  lakes  are  all 
oinne.icii   In    iieeks.     (Iretii    I  ake    lies   tarthcst   nnrth    ami    Us   waters 

,,vrrriim    i tiieen    Kivei.    uhiili    ilesceiuls    the    iinrtli    slnpe    nt    the 

raiit;e  iiitn  tlie  l.illnnei  River  at  Pembertnii  Mea.lmvs.  Ihc  nther  tun 
lakes  riiiu  inin  a  irihutarv  nt  the  Clieakaiiuis.  I'liev  arc  all  te.l  In 
siiires  lit  lilarieis  vvhi.li  surrniniil  the  plateau  like  a  v  asi  amphi- 
theatre. 

Kailuav  enmneers  eni;ai;eil  mi  the  Imaiimi  snrve>  have  deilareil 
lb  ,1  ill  all  iheii  evpeiienic  ibev  have  iiexei  cnin>e.l  better  hslniii; 
ibaii  that  atinrilcl  in  ibcse  Like-.  vUii.h  are  siiuale.l  at  an  elevatii.n 
nl  abmit  5, inn  teei  al.ii\e  -ea  Unci.  Smiic  nt  ihe  surrnumlint:  peaks 
.iii.ilM  an  aliitiule  nt  '>.5i  n  leet.  the  up|ier  reaches  nt  the  C'heakamus 
nil  the  Ciceii  Rivei  .ire  .lenseb  vvi  ncle.l  and  are  the  liauiii  nt 
,'lecr  ami  partriil-e,  while  black  bear  ami  >;ri//lies  nn  the  hinlier 
prak>  aie  xerv  iiunirnius,  acinnliiiL;  tn  lie  lepnris  nl  trappers,  (mat 
ami  -beep  .iie  alsn  sen  plciiiilil  It  is  ceitain  mat  a  tew  veais 
hencr  ulll  -ee  the  eiectimi  m  a  lar;j;e  srmmcr  Imtel  m,  the 
summit  .It  ibe  .liv  i.le  mr  lie  ,icci.mni",laiinn  nl  murisis  am!  ntlier 
plcasuie  -eekers.  I  xerv  cilv  almi-  the  (nasi  ulll  -eilil  lis  liumlieils 
nil  .IS  ihe  atiractinMs  nt  ibis  ict;inn  nl  scenic  ^:ranilenr 
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Jffountaineering  Supplies 

We  carry  in  stock  a  full  supply  of  }r<><><i«  suital)lt' 
for  locil  mountaincerin^r  r(M|uircnients: 


Blankets,  $2.75  to  6.50  per  pair 
Woolen  Shirtt  from  $1.50  to  $4.50 
Khaki  S:iirl»  from  $1.00  to  $3.00 
Khnki  Pant.,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2.00 


Corduroy  Pantt  from  $3.50  to  $5.00 
Heavy  Woolen  Sox,  3  pair»  $1.00 
Woolen  Mitta,  35c.  and  50c.  pair 
Oilskin  Suits  from  $3.00  per  suit 


We  are  also  importiriK  from  Kuroiie  the  Rucksack  in  a  style 
which  is  verv  ixipular  in  the  Swiss  and  Bavarian  mountains, 
and  also  the  non-fravahle  Puttcfs,  and  e.xiiect  to  have  these 
on  sale  hy  May  1st.  m:\. 

Clubb  &  Stewart 


.Mon  V-  iiiul  H.iy-   Outfit. i-i-  uiul  Kiirin^hi'i^ 


Phone  Sey.  702 


:'>0<)-.'?l.')  Hastings  St.  \V..  Vancouvei' 


Terminal  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

I.IMl  IKI) 

DAILY  HOWE  SOUND  ROUTE 


S.  S.  Hiiwi'iiM  Ifuvi's  t'niitu  ."^.S.  Co.  Dock  daily  at  '.i.l.')  a.m.  t'of 
CaullioMs,  Howcn  Ishiiul.  Poiti  an,  Hiitannia  Minis.  N'cW|ioit  atui  Mill 
Civok.     Kftuininir.   anivos  VaiicoiiVfr  about  7  p.m. 

Similay    lioat    l.-avi's    at    l(».:!(i  a.m.    for  ("aulfields,    Howcn   Islanil. 
Kiitaniiia  Minos,  I'oitoau,  N'owpoit  and  Mill  Civok.     Hotuinin^,  airiviiiK 
at   Vancouver  almiit  ti.:!{)  p.m.     Kof  infi>imation   I'hono  Seymour  6330, 
Niirlit   Call  Seymour  309K. 
TOURISTS   and    OTHERS 

From  tho  docks  of  our  .--.teamois  can  soc  in  ono  ilay  all  the  heautics 
of  an  Alaskan  tiip.  I!<autiful  .Mimntains,  Ca.scadcs,  Snowtidds  ami 
(llacit'is. 

Union  Steamship  Dock 

SAILINGS   SUBJECT   TO   CH4NGE   WITHOUT   NOTICE 
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Loose  Leaf 

Systems 


Vcrtic;)!  nnd  Card  Filiiij*  Systems 

Typewriter  Supplies 

filank  Books 


Western  Specialty 
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331  Dunsmuir  St.,  Vancouver.  B.  C. 
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